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THE IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 


Ir the debate which has been looked for-' 
ward to with so much interest has hitherto been 
of a less exciting character than had been anti- 
cipated, it may be attributed in part to anterior 
circumstances, and in part to the attitude which 
has been assumed by the Government. If the 
eager auditory which packed the House of 
Commons last Monday afternoon expected any- 
thing that was novel, they must have been some- 
what disappointed—perhaps unreasonably so. 
For Mr. Gladstone had already pronounced the 
doom of the threatened Establishment; had 
indicated the spirit and the manner in which, in 
his judgment, the work of disestablishment 
should be proceeded with, and, by the produc- 
tion of his resolutions, had shadowed forth the 
practical measures by which effect was to be 
given to the anticipated decision of Parliament. 
In like manner, the Government had not waited 
for the commencement of the debate to reveal 
their tactics, but had given notice of the amend- 
ment by which the resolutions were to be met. 
Had this amendment resembled, in aim and 
spirit, the Dartmouth letter of the Premier, 
there would have been materials for a debate 
which, by its fervour and, possibly, tumultuous- 
ness, would have made memorable the last Session 
of the expiring Parliament. But, to use an 
expressive commercial phrase, the great events 
of the week had been discounted”—down even 
to the division which has not yet taken place, 
but which everybody expects will result in a 
decisive victory for the occupants of the Liberal 
benches. 

Nothing,indeed, could be more symptomatic of 
the advanced position now occupied by this ques- 
tion than the tenor and tone of Mr. Gladstone's 
speech. The reading, in the midst of profound 
silence, of the Fifth Article of the Act of Union 
and of the Coronation Oath, and the reference 
in Mr. Gladstone’s opening sentences to “ the 
great and solemn controversy” in which the 
House was about to engage, did, indeed, seem 
to betoken that the Established Church in Ire- 
land was about to become the subject of an 
indictment, the counts of which would be set 
forth with great weight and elaboration ; that the 
facts in its condemnation would be marshalled 
with the highest rhetorical skill, and that the 
pleas urged in its defence would be demolished 
res similar effectiveness. Evidently, however, 


— 


the speaker did not care te slay the already | 


slain ; but, appreciating the actual 
the question, and dealing with it in the — 

spirit of the statesman, rather than in the 
manner of the orator, he started with the asser - 
tion that his aim was to cause the cessation of 
the Established Church in Ireland, so far as it is 
a national Establishment,” and at once pro- 
ceeded to describe the protective prinviples—if 
we may 80 speak—which he would adopt as a 
means of shielding from personal injury those 


23 | whose rights will be affected by the change 


which he so courageously proposes. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in fact, assumed, as he had a right to 


832 | assume, that, as a matter of logic and of feeling, 


the main question is settled in the mind of the 
nation, and that the real ques 
were, by whom, and in what wa 
which has gone forth against 
blishment be executed; and how justi 
to the Irish people be reconciled with justice 
to the Established Church. 

On this last. point, the speech of Monday 
night is neither reticent nor exhaust 
affirms the principle which had been . 
asserted in the debate on Mr. Maguire 


that all vested rights should be, to the fallest 


extent, recognised; and, going beyond that 
mere general assertion, it concedes to Irish 
Episcopalians the undisputed use of the 
churches, providing they are willing to maintain 
them for their present purpose—it extends the 
same “lenient judgment” to the residences of 
the clergy—it admits the absolute dlaim to com- 
pensation of the proprietors of ns, and 
it assumes that equal respect be paid to 
modern endowments, created by Ebenda 
for Episcopalian purposes. f 

Up to this point, the s 6 with a 
firmness which indicated a consciousness that 
he was likely to have the conedrrence of all his 
allies ; but it was with bated breath that he pro- 
ceeded to extend the phrase “ vested interests ” 
to the case of those his have devoted them- 
selves to an indelible separating 
themselves from the great bulk of profitable 
secular employment, in ion of the 
benefices which we have kept in existence by 
law, even though they may not have a direct 
claim.” It only appeared to him “to be at 
least a matter for argument and consideration.” 
“Do not suppose,” was his reply to a sturdy 
“No,” “that I wish to lead you to make any 
admission on, this subject: all I say is, that I, 
for one, do not absolutely shut the door 
against it.“ 

The liberality of Mr. Gladstone’s views in 
regard to compensation—which we state, without 
discussingt hem—may be estimated by the fact 
that he thinks that, of the money value of the entire 
possessions of the Establishment, not less than 
three-fifths, and possibly two-thirds of the whole, 
would be the share accruing to the members of 
the Anglican communion in Ireland.” As he 
further proposes that the bishops and clergy 
should not receive their incomes for nothing, the 
Church would not, as some have supposed, be 
stripped of both money and ministers; while 
whatever it retained would be held with the 
goodwill of all parties in the country, and there 
would be enjoyed “ that freedom of action, and 
that ability to fall back upon and develope its 
own resources, which many religious com- 
munities in this country deem to be a greater 


treasure than all the State can protect, or the 
law can give.“ 


of 


So much for the purely monetary aspects of 
the question. And, in the matter of time, also, Mr. 
Gladstone is so little of a revolutionist, that he 
contemplates, not merely that many complicated 
difficulties will have to be, overcome, but that 
the. final operation of the measure will be 
delayed for, a nearly thirty years, unless 
ents for the earlier completion of the 
process of compensation should be made with 
the goodwill of all parties. But, for the very 
reason that the process must needs be slow, 
Mr. Gladstone insists that it shall be deter- 
mined on at once, and that the growth of vested 
interests shall be immediately checked. That, 
he contends, is the dictate of common sense, as 
well as is requiredas the pledge of our good faith, 
and of our goodwill to the Irish people, He 
‘is not willing to wait,” however others may bo. 
Our responsibility is quite sufficient for 
having waited thus long, and it betits 
us now to do all that the time will permit 
towards clearing our account with Ireland.” 
We have passed by some noticeable points of 
the speech—as, for instance, the figures showing 
the decline of Protestantism, and the character 
of the new benefices created by the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Commission—that we might fix 
attention on those features of it which will be 
judged to be most important by 72 who, 
like ourselves, are anxious, not that the Irish 
Church should be simply hustled out of the 
way, but that it should be — rete 


Religious Equality on this latest advance of 
their new Parliamentary leader as on the 
welcome announcement that he—in this matter, 
at least—had resolved to place himself in 
their ranks. Mr. Gladstone is accused of undue 
eagerness, of heated haste, and of such like 
parliamentary weaknesses ; but, in this instance, 
he seems to have displayed the prescience and 
the practical sagacity of the calmest statesman- 
ship, in combination with the pure and lofty 
aim of the unselfish patriot. He has 
measured the magnitude of the operation which 
he has commenced. He sees with a clear eye, 
while he is impelled by the pulsations of a 
generous heart. He acts with firmness, but is 
as considerate as he is decided—as conciliatory 
as he is just. He does not profess to 
be able at the present time to produce a perfect 
plan, and he wisely reserves for future discus- 
sion much that will need to be considered with 
the utmost care and scrupulousness. But he 
lays down broad and intelligible principles, in 
the light of which we can see our way to the end 
of the work in all its completeness; and, in 
taking the first step, he makes tho next and each 
succeeding step e are | 3 because the 
path is wisely chosen, and the ground is firm 
beneath the tread. 

It needs but to contrast Mr. Gladstone with 
Mr. Disraeli—the resolutions with the amend- 
ment, to be assured of the immeasurable supe- 
riority of that which has now become the policy 
of the Liberal party to the policy, or no-poliey, 
of the Conservative Government. Whatever 
chance there might have been of an invigorating 
debate, vanished with Lord 8 speech, 
which his late colleague, Lord 
mercilessly pounded into dust. The Ministry, 


it is evident, wish to lose the time which Mr. 
Gladstone desires to save. He has a policy, 
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while they have none —a national purpose, 
while they are fighting for their own existence. 
They will not, or cannot, sail with the stream of 
public opinion, and go they hope, by shifts and 
evasions, to keep aMpat. till they can so steer 


> * 


their bark as to avoid the dteadec me he re 
In this, however, théy ars li to be d 
by that which has | the “ti 
earnestness’ of. the leade?; 


the debate of this week closes, we may confi- 
dently expect that the cause of Religious 
Equality in Ireland will have advanced to an 
extent which, a year ago, we should not have 
dared to anticipate. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Eant Garey is a statesman whose past services, 
whose vigour of intellect, and whose independent 
mind give him a title to be heard with respect what- 
ever may be the subject upon which he speaks, and 
whatever may be the course which he may recom- 
mend or take. In his letter to Mr. Bright, however, 
upon the Irish Church question, he recommends a 
course which no one now isat alllikely to take. Why 
he writes to Mr. Bright isa mystery. He says himself 
that it is because he believes that there is no one 
whose influence will be more powerful in discussing 
the question. But then Earl Grey should know very 
well what Mr. Bright will do. He should know that 
it is impossible for Mr. Bright to take the counsel 
which Earl Grey gives. Last month Earl Russell 
addressed a similar letter to Mr. Chichester Fortescue ; 
and Mr. Fortescue's reply, in his speech on Mr. 
Maguire’s motion, was that he should take the very 


opposite course to that recommended by the Earl. | E 


Mr. Gladstone was at the same time urged to take 
the lead in re-endowing the religious denominations 
of Ireland; and Mr. Gladstone has given a similar 
answer. What can be the use of people addressing 
letters like this to persons who, they must know, will 
utterly disregard them ? 

Earl Grey's scheme for the settlement of the Irish 
Church difficulty is, beyond all question, the most 
impracticable and the most ludicrous that has yet 
been offered to the public. He suggests that the 
Protestant Episcopalian Church in Ireland should in 
future be a voluntary asseciation unconnected with 
the State; that power be given to the Roman Catholic 
and Presbyterian Churches to create governing bodies 
for the management of any property that may be 
assigned to them; that the Irish Church property 
should be transferred to a new Commission ; that the 
Maynooth Grant and the Regium Donum be discon- 
tinned; that the income of the Established Church 
be paid over to the Protestant Episcopal, Roman 
Catholic, and Presbyterian Churches in proportion to 
their ministers, and that the State should purchase 
the advowsons of the livings from the patrons. The 
scheme is most badly arranged and illogically put; 
but even if Earl Grey possessed the faculty of putting 
it properly before the reader, it would not be much 
mended. It is a bold proposal for the endowment of 
Roman Catholicism, covered up by a series of propo- 
sitions that do not hide its real nature. It is very 
odd to find the author of the scheme bringing Mr. 
Bright forward to answer the objection that the 
Protestant Dissenters would not allow it to 
be passed. Mr. Bright said, it will be remembered, 
that we should recollect that this was Irish 
property, and that it should not be touched or 
dealt with, excepting in accordance with the feel- 
ings of the Irish people, and, says Earl Grey, how 
oan any man, without, utter disregard to the plainest 
rules of justice, dispute this position? We don’t 
dispute it; but we take the liberty to say that the 
Irish people have given their verdict in favour of 
the principles of the Nonconformists and their mode 
of dealing with this question, and that they have said 
nothing whatever in favour of either Mr. Bright’s or 
Earl Grey’s scheme. The noble earl, therefore, is 
answered out of his own mouth. 

There is, however, some importance to be attached 
to this pamphlet. We have not yet heard the last 
of the endowment of Roman Catholicism. There 
are members of the Established Church in this 
country, and especially among the Tory party, who 
would endow Mormonism, Mahomedanism, Hin- 
duism, and every other “ism,” rather than their 
own Church should ‘be displaced from her position 
of supremacy. We believe they would sacrifice—as 
they have done in the past—the State itself, and the 
welfare of the whole empire, rather than surrender 
one iota of their misbegotten privileges. It is most 
probable, therefore, that, in some way or other, they 
will again propose the endowment of Roman Cath. 
licism. Happily, we can fight these our hereditary 


: 


our hereditary friends. But we must be prepared 
to fight them. In fact, we must be prepared at the 
present moment for any emergency. The tactics of 
the enemy may be changed on any day. Vigilance, 
therefore, need not yet remain unguarded, for the 
battle isnot by any means yet won. 


In + number of the Contemporary 
Review cpr @ paper from Professor Mau- 
‘rice, in which hab emizent theologian expresed his 
opinion that the éontigtiance of the Irish Establish- 
ment could not be justified, and that it had altogether 
failed of its purpose of a Church. This was replied 
to by Dean Magee, of Cork, in what was certainly 
a very able, although as it seemed to us, very sophis- 
tical paper. This month Mr. Maurice writes a reply 


to the Dean. There is the following remarkable 
passage in this reply :— 

I wrote my essay not for the members of the 
Liberation Society but for a body of clergymen. I 
feared that if the Irish ol were, under any con- 
ditions, deprived of their endowments, these English 
clergymen might be tempted to say: ‘In that case the 
union between the nation and the Church is dissolved ; 
soon it will be dissolved in all cases.’ To mesuch a dis- 
solution appears the most fearful of all — fe 
because it leads to the substitution of an ecclesiastica 
or sectarian tyranny for the Church ; to the denial that 
the nation is anything but a scheme for the protection 
of property. I was, therefore, anxious to show that no 
calamity of the kind was involved in the fall of the 
Trish Establishment. The English nation would merely 
say, ‘We have tried to keep up certain endowments 
partly for the advancement of Protestantism, partly for 

e maintenance of our own authority in Ireland. We 
find that the endowments do not benefit Protestantism ; 
we find they imperil our authority; we therefore 
determine to maintain them no longer.” I said that such 
a decree would seem to mea very solemn one. I did 
not know by what agency it would be accomplished ; I 
did not know how that which was taken from the 
Protestant elergy might be applied. But I did not think 
that a National CRurch would perish ; for the Protestant 
ablishment had never been a National Church. I did 
not think Protestantism would be weakened, for it was 
occupying a position in Ireland which could never be 
strong. I believed a better future might open to the 
Protestan? Episcopacy of Ireland when it no longer repre- 
sented the mere dominion of a conqueror. 


Mr, Maurice goes on to say that he had feared 
that Mr. Gladstone’s speech of March 16 would seal 
the fate of the Irish Establishment, but that he finds 
in Mr. Disraeli’s speech a much clearer note of 
doom.” For this reason, which we beg our readers 
to remark, for it is expressed in acute and emphatic 
words :— 


He says that the English le and the Scotch people 
are both very ; that the Irish people are still 
more . was anxious to know what is that 
common inner faith of three nations which in outward 
opinions and ceremonies are so hong: | apart. The next 
sentence revealed the secret. They all believe in endow- 
ments. Now, most of us had thought that endowments 
might be or bad—useful in some circumstances, 
F 
were angeable verities which bind to- 
gether all kindreds and tongues and peoples. We had 
not learnt that the faith once delivered to the saintse— 
the faith for which the martyrs died—was a faith in 
endowments. If we think it is so, let us say what we 
think. When Mr. Disraeli appeals to the constituencies, 
let us tell them frankly, ‘‘ That is what we meant when 
we said the Apostles’ d; that is what we expect 
you to mean.” But if endowments are not the rock 
against which it is promised that the gates of bell shall 
not prevail—if they are not the pillars of any National 
Church, scarcely even its buttresses—lessons like that 
which our Irish sister will soon have to learn may carry 
pledges of divinity with them. We are not harsh in 
asking her to prepare for them, if we do not neglect to 
make a similar preparation ourselves. 


This, we take it, is another blow to the Established 
Church system. 

We are glad to report, in connection with this 
question, that the agitation in favour of the disen- 
dowment of the Church is spreading with great 
rapidity throughout the country. Our oolumus bear 
witness, to some extent, to the magnitude of the 
movement, but no general description could do 
justice to the enthusiasm which is being excited. 
Wherever meetings are held they are attended in 
larger numbers than any meetings upon any subject 
that has taken place for years past. What has 


] hitherto been required is some energetic action in 


Ireland, and that is now taking place. Arrangements 
had been made for a petition to be signed at every 
Roman Catholio church in Ireland last Sunday. The 
petition sete forth that the population of the parish 
“feel that the establishment and endowment of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland is a grievance; that 
the great majority of the Irish people derive no 
advantage from ite ministrations; that the country 
is heavily taxed for ite support; and that the ascen- 
dancy of the Ohuroh is a fruitful source of discon- 
tent and disaffection.” It is therefore prayed, not, 
according to Earl Grey and Mr. Bright, that all 
Churches should be endowed, but that the House of 
Commons adopt immediate measures for the total dis 
establishment-and disendowment of the said Protes- 
tant Church in Ireland.” This petition, according 
to the Dublin Freeman of Monday, was most 


foes—with greater power than we could have fought | numerously signed by persons in every rank and 


tation of life in that city, and the greatest anxiety 
was exhibited to sign it. It is computed, says the 
Freeman, that not less than one hundred thousand 
Signatures were affixed to it last Sunday in Dablin 
and its immediate vicinity. 

Tb jadgm em in the cases of “Flamank v. Simpson” 

| and Martin v. Mackonochie,” which was delivered in 
the Courtof Arches by Sir R. Phillimore on Saturday, 
will probably settle the law of Ritualism in England 
80 far as a legal judgment can settle it. It was very 
exhaustive, indeed, rather prolix, and those who lis" 
lined to it—it took four hours and twenty minutes 
to deliver—got tired before it was concluded. Yet, 
in this case, the judge has done well to show his 
reasons while giving his judgment, and those reasons 
seem to us to be, on the whole, conclasive as to the 
law of the English Church. It is now, and for the 
present, settled that there can be no incense used in 
the services of the Church; that elevation of 
the elements is illegal, and that excessive kneeling — 
is illegal; candles, however, may be used on the 
altar. The Ritualistio comment on this judgment 
was practically illustrated in Mr. Mackonochie’s 
Charch on Sunday, at which all the Ritualistic prao- 
tices were indulged in—the incense especially being 
most profusely used. The opinion of the people will, 
however, in course of time, probably put those fan- 
tastic ceremonies down, and a personal suit will as- 
suredly do so. Mr. Mackonochie appears to be now 
acting in contempt of law. For ourselves we do not 
see that the Evangelical party have yet gained any- 
thing by these actions ; but we are aware that ques- 
tions of doctrine are yet to be tried, or are promised 
to be. Whatever may be the result of such trials, 
nothing can again unite the opposing forces which 
now fight each other in the Church. 
The Universities Tests Abolition Bill has received, 
this week, an unprecedented support from members 
of Cambridge University, a petition in favour of the 
Bill having been signed by upwards of two hundred 
members, consisting exclusively of professors, ex- 
aminers, officers, and fellows of colleges, past and 
present. Every college, we believe, is represented 
in the signatures, and almost every branch of learn- 
ing. Some of the names, including those of Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, Professor Maurice, Professor 
Charles Kingsley, Professor Tyndall, Professor 
Airy the Astronomer Royal, and Dean Alford, are 
men of world-wide reputation and influence. Trinity 
College, of course, sends most names, next to that 
comes St. John’s, and then Christ College. We are 
glad to notice that Dissenters throughout the king- 
dom are also petitioning, and that most of the Dis- 
senting Colleges have petitioned. Among the latter 
is the Wesleyan College at Richmond, 


In the Obituary of this week, is the name of a 
gentleman who was once & most active supporter of 
all measures for the promotion of religious freedom 
in England, and who was also the founder of the 
first ecclesiastical journal published in this country. 
We allude to Mr. Stephen Bourne, once the editor of 
the World newspaper, and an active promoter of 
the old Protestant Society, of the Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge Society, and of the Test and Corporation 
agitation. Mr. Bourne, subsequent to his public 
life in this direction, passed many years as a magi- 
strate in the West Indies, and since then has taken an 
active part in promoting the growth of cotton in 
Jamaica. He has died at an advanced age after a 
life of very arduous and active labour. 


| 


THE CHURCH-RATE BILL IN THE 
LORDS. 


It will be seen from our Parliamentary report that 
Earl Russell has postponed the second reading of the 
Compulsory Church-rates Abolition Bill to the 23rd 
of April. According to the John Bull this decision is 
owing to the absence of the Bishops from town. The 
same paper understands that the Government intend 
to allow the second reading of the Bill in the Lords 
on the condition that it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. We question whether Earl Russell will be 
disposed to consent to this needless, if not dangerous 
delay. Our contemporary somewhat mysteriously 
adds: The Bishop of Oxford, believing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s promise as to the relaxation of the law of 
mortmain, is inclined to hasten on the Bill; but the 
truer course is to insert such a provision in the Bill 
itself.“ The meaning of this statement we presume 
to be that the Bishop of Oxford, if the.Bill is re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, will propose a clause 
enabling landlords to charge their estates with 
bequests for the building and repair of churches. It 
is evident that the Bill in the Lords will require vigi- 
lant watching, so that no insidious provisions may 


1 foisted into it by members of the Episcopal 
Bench. 
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THE IRISH CHURCH AGITATION. 


Surrey ConerecationaL Union,—The Surrey 
Congregational Union met on Monday and adopted 
a petition in favour of the total disendowment of the 
Irish Church. 

Boarp or CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS,— Yesterday 

Tuesday), the Board of Congregational Ministers of 
London met and adopted a similar resolution. 

NortHampton.—A public meeting was held in 
Northampton on the 25th of March, to discuss the 
question of the Irish Church; Mr. Wells in the 
chair. Mr. Alfred Hensman, barrister, opened the 
subject. He contended that the Church had utterly 
failed in the attempt to spread Protestantism amongst 
the Irish, and that the time had come when the 
Liberal * should demand immediate disendow- 
ment. It was impossible to argue with those bigots 
and fanatics who said, We have the truth, and we 
are bound to it upon the Irish Catholics.” As 
to the Ch of England being a bulwark against 
Roman Catholicism, it was the connecting link 
between the Dissenting bodies and Rome, and in 
proof of that assertion he quoted from the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s recent charge to his clergy, in which 
his lordship, at great length, had argued — 

t 


many of the observances of Rome were daily recom- 
mended in little manuals written by clergymen of 
the English Church. The Irish Church would die 
hard; it would be supported by the Tory party and 
by most of the bishops and clergy; but day by day 
the Legislature was becoming more influenced by 
liberal ideas and principles, and although we had a 
Tory Government we were really governed by the 
Liberals. Mr. Flanigan, an agent of a Protestant 
Reformation Society, suppo the Establishment, 
and contended that it was no hardship to the Irish, 
as nearly all the Church property bel to Pro- 
testant landlords. The meeting gave him a patient 
hearing, but he found no one to support his views. 
After speeches from the Rev. J. Arnold and other 

tlemen, a resolution asking for the immediate 
abolition of the Irish State Church, due regard 
being Bag to vested personal interests, was enthu- 
siastically carried. 

Kerrerinc.—On Thursday, 26th inst., a lecture 
was delivered in the Corn Exchange, Kettering, by 
the Rev. James Muygsell, on“ The Irish Church; how 
came it? what is it? what shall be done with 
it?” The hall was crowded, many being unable to 
obtain seats. The lecturer traced the history of the 
Church Establishment in Ireland from the reign of 
Henry II. to the present time; set forth its present 
position in 7 4 to the amount, the sources, and the 
distribution of its revenues, and also in regard to its 
relation to the Irish people, as the Church of a small 
and wealthy minority, and as associated in their 
minds with indelible memories of oppression and in- 
justice ; quoted the condemnations pronounced upon 
it by statesmen of various schools and parties’; 
examined the pleas put forward in its defence; ur 
the insuperable objections whieh lay against l 
Russell’s scheme of indiscriminate endowment; and 
insisted that the only just and statesmanlike policy 
was that of impartial disendowment, as shadowed 
forth in the speech and resolutions of Mr. Gladstone. 
He warned his hearers not to fancy that the battle 
would be soon or easily won; not “to mistake the 
rallyin for the shout of victory.“ The manner 
in whi "the movement had been begun, and the 
character of the man who had begun it, were sure 
auguries of success, if—but only if—the Liberal party 
proved itself a party that would follow. The word 
has been given; it is for us, the present and future 
electors of England, to see that it is translated into 
deed.” The meeting was a most enthusiastic one; a 
petition in favour of impartial disendowment of all 
sects in d was unanimously adopted ; and five 

ntlemen appointed as delegates to the forthcoming 
Triennial Conference of the Liberation Society. 

Lincotn.—At a meeting of the Liberal electors of 
this city on Monday night, a resolution in favour of 
disendowment was proposed by Mr. Councillor 
Brogden, seconded by the Rev. G. MacDonald, and 
carried. At the same meeting it was resolved, on 
the motion of the Rev. W. F. Clarkson, seconded by 
Mr. Councillor Cottingham, that the meeting cordi- 
ally approved of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions. 

DupLey.—At a meeting of the representatives of 
the various Dissenting Churches in Dudley on Mon- 
day, Mr. G. Grainger in the chair, it was resolved to 
approve of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, and to send 
a copy of the motion to that effect to the members 
for the eastern division of the county and to the 
member for the borough. 

CoLCHESTER.—A meeting of the Liberal electors of 
this town was held on Monday, Mr. J. Catchpool in 
the chair. It was moved by the Rev. T. W. 
Davids, and seconded by the Rev. E. Miller, B.A., 
and resolved, that the meeting expresses its unquali- 
fied approbation of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, and 
that in the judgment of the meeting the continued 
existence of the Irish Church was one of the greatest 
obstacles to the spread of Protestantism and to the 
tranquillity of Ireland. It was also resolved, on the 
motion of the Rev. E. Sparrow, seconded by Mr. T. 
Daniell, that a copy of the above resolution should 
be sent to the Parliamentary representatives of the 
borough. 

Lxkos.— At a meeting held on Saturday at the 
Leeds Reform Registration Society’s office, Mr. Ald. 
Tatham in the chair, it was unanimously resolved 
that a requisition should be presented to the mayor 
asking him to call a meeting to consider the pro- 


refused to call the meeting. There will, however, be 
a gathering in the Victoria Hall to-morrow night. 

Hatirax.—A meeting was held a Halifax on Mon- 
day night to support Mr. Gladstone’s resolution. We 
have not yet received particulars. 


mead delivered, in the Music Saloon of this town, 
the first of a series of three lectures on the Church 
of Ireland. The lecture was of a very elaborate cha- 
racter, and was received with loud and repeated 
cheers, At ite close Mr. Wade proposed that the 
meeting should express its opinion upon the question 
of the disestablishment of the Church by a cheer, 
which was at once and heartily given. On the next 
day Mr. Charley, of London, lectured in reply to Mr. 
Mason Jones. The Wakefield Express says that he 
had “a good audience.” 

Mancuester.—On Saturday afternoon a special 
meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Reform Union was held in Manchester relative to 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions on the Irish Church, on 
which occasion there was a most influential gather- 
ing; and not only was meeting influential, but enthu- 
siastic and united in support of Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals. All half-and-half measures were de- 
nounced; and earnest and hearty reformers wore 
asked to carefully watch the conduct and votes of 
their representatives in Parliament, in connecti 
with the forthcoming debate. It was finally resol 
to hold a large meeting in support of Mr. Gladstone, 
in the Free Trade Hall, his ( i — 

Hutu.—A public meeting was h in Hull, 
for the purpose of 2 into oonsideration Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolutions. It was resolved unani- 
mously, “ That this meeting rejoices that the ques- 
tion of the Irish Church lishment has honk 
brought before the House of Commons by the Ri 
the resolutions pro by him may be carried by 
a large majority of the members of that House.” 

Tun Porranms.— An te meeting of the 
Liberal party in the Potteries was held at Hanley 
on Monday night. It was densely crowded,* and 
resolutions against the Irish Church Establishmeni, 
and a petition in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s reso- 
lutions, were passed with great enthusiasm. 

Braprorp.—A meeting was held in this town 
under the auspices of the local Liberation Society, in 
favour of the disendowment of the Irish Church. Mr. 
J. Hill presided, and the Rev. T. T. Waterman, B. A., 
and Mesars. Best and Thomas, were among the 
speakers. To-morrow (Thursday) evening Mr. Miall 
will deliver an address on the Irish Church in St. 
George's Hall. 

Giascow.—The following resolutions were adopted 
at a public meeting held in Glasgow on Thursday 
last :— 


1. That the entire withdrawal of endowments from the 
various religious bodies of Ireland now receiving State sup- 
port, is the only satisfactory method for seonring religious 
equality in the country. 

2. That the endowment of a Roman Catholic University, 
as proposed * Government, while most objectionable in it- 
self, cannot fail to lead to a still larger use of the public 
— in support of Popery and to a complication of Ireland's 

ubles. . 

3. That Mr. Gladstone, in the resolutions to be submitted 
to the House of Commons, proceeds upon the only basis 
sufficient to secure final deliverance from Ireland’s ecclesias- 
tical anomalies and grievances; and this meeting earnestly 
22 that these resolutions be accepted by the House of 

mmons. 


A copy of these resolutions has been sent to the 
Liberal members. 


KIRRIEMUIR.—A public meeting to consider the 
question of the disendowment of the Irish Church 
was held on Monday evening in the West U. P. 
Church, G. B. Brand, Esq., banker, in the chair, 
The chairman, after a few introductory remarks, 
introduced the Rev. Dr. M'‘Gavin and the Rev. 
David Hay as a deputation from the Dundee 
Auxiliary of the Liberation Society. Mr. Hay stated 
the objects of the deputation. Dr. M‘Gavin entered 
at great length into the history of the Voluntary 
agitation, aud pointed out some of its results in 
England and Scotland, advocating the adoption of 
the principle in Ireland. He then pointed out in a 
striking manner the alteration which had taken 
place in the views of some of our great statesmen 
with reference to the question of the Irish Church— 
alluding more particularly to Mr. Gladstone. He 
condemned the proposal of Mr. Bright to divide the 
endowments of the Established Church amongst all 
the other Churches in proportion to their numbers, 
and showed that the opposition of the Irish to the 
Established Church has more of a political than a 
religious character. The Rev. Mr. M‘Lean proposed 
a vote of thanks to the deputation, and a committee 
has been appointed to co-operate with the Dundee 
Branch of the Liberation Society. 


Forrar.—Mr. GLrILLAN on THE Irish CHuRcH. 
—At a public meeting at Forfar last Tuesday, the 
Rev. George Gilfillan delivered an able address on 
the Irish Church question. He stigmatised the cha- 
racter of the Church in the strongest language. He 
said that he thought its abolition would not be a 
perfect panacea for the evils of Ireland, but that 
it would be a step in the right direction. The 
hall was quite filled by a highly respectable 
audience, and Cumming Jamieson, Esq., occupied 
the chair. Mr. Gilfillan was followed by the Rev. 
Mr. Cook, who went mere into the historical 
details of the questions, and showed the injustice 
of longer maintaining a State Church in Ireland, 
A resolution condemnatory of the Irish Church 
Establishment was then put to the meeting and 


priety of petitioning Parliament in favour of the re- 
solutions of Mr. Gladstone on the Irish Church. | 
Though the requisition has been influentially signed, 
the mayor, as we learn from the Leeds Mercury, has 


carried unanimously. The chairman sugges that 


Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and expresses its hope that | Ireland 


Wakeriztp.—Last Monday the Rev. J. S. East- | Ch 


Montrose 
ed. The Rev. Mr. 
of Dundee, moved, and the Rev. P. White — 
a resolution in favour of the total secularisation 
Church revenues. The meeting was afterwards 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. Baxter, of Dundee; 
the Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Lyall, the Rev. A. 
Campbell, the Rev. H. Hyslop, and others. 

Inisn Mxxricos.— The first great demonstration 
in favour of disestablishing the Irish Church was 
held in Limerick on Wednesday. It was intended 
to counteract the effect of the late Protestant meet 
ing in the same place, and, in point of numbers at 
least, was the most imposing which had been held 
that city for many years. o day was 
chosen, being a holy-day in the Roman Cath 
Ch when the influx of country 
8 the already v pe 
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existence of the Church Establishment is denounced 

as an obstacle to us equality, and attention is 

drawn to the violent used lately at some of 


the Protestant mestings Ths address on to say 
that at the present moment e 
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purpose on Monday ; 
similar meeting ao 
now in course of signature 
abolition, and will be 
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was to have been a meeting 
of Aberdeen, where very energetic action 
taken. Southampton also held a meeting 
day, where appropriate resolutions 
The inhabitants 7 Devonport N * 
large numbers, and Lord Eliot present a 
tion from them this week. There is to be a 
Mr, Mason Jones 
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Helens, and other meetings will be held at Shrews- 
bury and Wellingborough. 

Reso.uTions oF THE Liseration Socisty.—The 
committee of the Liberation (in some reso- 
lutions which appear in our advertising columns) 


urge all the friends of ous equality en - 
7 * support Mr. 2 1 

policy, by acquainting their 

their emphatic approval of his resolutions, 
preparing for electoral action to secure the 
success of the policy which they initiate. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE IRISH 
CHURCH. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith writes as follows te the Man- 
chester Examiner and Times :— 


Kogland, or that Ireland has nothing to hope from 
English justice, But there is no indisporition on —4 
of the mass of the English people to do pag to 
land, and if the attempt miscarries it will be through 
the vices of the present House of Commons. 

The case is literally beyond argument. Not 
reas n, but our own practice, in the case of 
is against us. The only grounds on which we deal 
differently with Ireland were such that we could now 
searcely speak of them without shame. They were 
the conqueror’s contempt for the cooquered race, and 
the intvleraot Protestants’ uncbristian batred of the 
Catholic religion. The last subterfuge is to represent 
this wealthy Fsteblishment as a missionary Church. 
Strange missionaries, truly, these, and unparalleled in 
religious history, who, as prelude to their — 
efforts, and before they have made a single con 
appropriate to themselves the ecclesiastical property 
ot the nation. This missionary church of yours,” said 
Sir Robert Peel when the argument was used to him, 
“with all that wealth and power could do for her—can 


a committee should be formed to carry out the 
purpose of the meeting; and in accordance with 
this suggestion, a respectable and influential com- 


she, in two hundred years, show a balance of two 
hundred converts?” 


‘The truth is, that this E«tab- 
lished Church, with ite centuries of hateful associa- 
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a false, often as 
clergymen, far euperior to their of the last 
generation, The natural inference is, that on being 
relieved still more from its sinister alliance with poli- 
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er, and thrown still more upon its intrinsic 
e Church will rise still higher, and = 


merite, 
the minds of its own portion 


real hold 


LE 


therefore, either of hostility to r 
fiacation rests on the movement which he is to lead. 
13 at an unalloyed measure of public policy and 


Mr. Disraeli is evidently going to meet it in the only 
way in which, in fact, it can be met, by an appeal to 
the interests and prejudices of the clergy, and of the 
classes which look a State clergy as the great 
barrier against the advancing tide of political justice. 
With his usual “‘ statesmanship,” he holds out bribes 
all round—to the Established clergy, the reteotion of 
their Establishment; to the Presbyterians, an augmen- 

ion of their endowments; to the Roman Catholic 

a Roman Catholic University, which, besides be- 

e destruction of unsectarisn education, would be 

the greatest foous of politieal disunionism that could 
Ry be devised. @ tries to rouse the passions of 
| sm against those whom, to expose them to the 
hatred of 2 — gegen — — he — “the 
philoso c w represents as couuterparte 
= a — writers of France before the Revola- 
a, 


fit. 
ments 


2 


lly 
in 


— 


: 


would be simply & gr 
much be nt ooo the 


Bp roy model, Bolingbroke, was a philoso- 
dye, a most bitter enemy of the 
istian faith, as well as excessively loose in morals, 
and utterly te in public life, “Yet he was the 
great champion of the State Church in his day. He 
rose to power on the wings of clerical fanaticism, as- 
sisted by a Court intrigue ; and as Minister he paid for 
the support of the clergy by og one of the most in- 
famous measures in the whole coge of intolerance, that 
which prohibited Nonconformists, under heavy penal- 
from educating their children. That Act, carried 
an infidel and a debauchee, who harangued about 
blessings and the sanctity of Church Establishments 
with his toague in his cheek, stands in history as a 
warning to who, in their anxiety to grin political 
— — for religious truth, degrade religion into the 
Mr 


horse of ical ambition. 
israeli’s — opinions have been given to 


the world in the chapter on Jewish emancipation in his 
Lite of Lord George Bentinck.” To say what they are 
would be to reproduce a theory of religion in which the 
highest names are made subservient to the purposes of 
Diez and which would be offensive to all men of right 
eeling and good taste. Suffice it to say that they are 
not orthodox; and that if Mr. Disraeli had not been a 
ry leader he would probably have been stoned for 
by the Tory clergy. But the Tory clergy, 
in the case of Bolingbroke suspended both o- 
— of a — N — 
case suspend odoxy 
Irish Church. Some time 


doxy end sanotity ia 
formists, — 9 ones 
favour of a defender of the 


to figure 


io that diocese, and he performed his part wi 
great gravity and success upon the whole, though he 
once had the miafortune to into a somewhat irre- 
verent allusion to a point of faith which he was spe- 
cially retained to defend. Who that saw the author of 
the Life of Lord George Bentinck and the great 2 
Church prelate of the day together on the 
religious platform could help thio of the alliance 
between broke and Atterbury? Some, I believe, 
S 
0 seemed w was on 
clerical "phalanx. But I am not aware that there is 
any ground for the surmise beyond the general presump- 
tion that those who stoop to gain support for their reli- 
gee by such political connections cannot have their 
on Na firmly planted on the ground of religious 


„1 have not the slightest wish to see the Government 


ing, no salaries, no titles, no ps or 
"| offldial states Be 


no under the 2 * of Lord Derby’s leader- 
ship. Primes Minister of England. If this sort of | 
is in us, let it come out; for that is the only 
an effectual cure. I grudge the most successful “‘ tac- 
tician of the day none of the proper prizes of his call- 
uments of 
but the gratitude and affection 

only to those who have served the people. 
Let him reign till the nation has fairly learned the 
moral of his success. Let him reign by his eccle- 
siastical strategy, he has set at rest the question as to 
the true character and tendencies of political churches. 
Let him reign till he has made a bateh of dukes 
and State bishops, after which, I suspect, not many 
more dukes and State bishops will be made. But as 
abstract principles do not mach affect him, I do not 
see why his tenure of office should be disturbed by a 
Parliamentary announcement of justice to Ireland, 
which, whether we look to the interest or to the honour 
of the nation, will no longer brook delay. 

Iam, Xc., 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


which belong 


DEAN STANLEY’S SION COLLEGE ADDRESS. 


The Dean of Westminster's published Address 
on the Connection of Church and State,” to which we 
shall in due course call attention, contains some inte- 
resting notes which will be read with much interest. 
The following remarks are made on the subject of— 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 

A few remarks may be permitted to explain why, in 
connection with the general subject of thie address, I 
have avoided a topic of such pressing interest as the 
Established Church of Ireland. 

1. It is often said, both by the defenders and the as- 
sailants of the Irish Protestant Church, that this is * 
very battle-field, the crucial case, in which the princi 
of an Established Church must be fought on The 
defenders urge this with the view of enlistin 157 
pathies of English Charchmen on th side, on the 
maxim of Prozimus Ucalygon. The lants urge it, 
with the view of attacking the principle of Bstablish. 
ments ally, through this, which is supposed to be 


ite weakest side. 


af any 
„ 98 has been often said, 
the reasons which justify an Eetab ished 
ch in England condemn it io Ireland. and that 
many of the reasons which condemn it in Ireland justify 
it in England; but that the variety and foree of the | 
@isturbding elements in Ireland ought to warn us against 
drawing conclusions from so precarious n ex- 
ample—against attacking or defending so insulated a 
on with arguments intended ta cover q much 
extent of ground. I venture to s 0 mu 
not with the view of prejudicing the case ther side, 
but rather with the view of disentangling a serious 
practical question from irrelevant considerations, and an 
ubstract principle from a — political difficulty. 
2. Whatever may be the issue forced by the emer- 
ency of the ti those who have to deal with the 
Fria Church, . it merely as an isolated pro- 
blem, i mast be vemembered that the question of the 
connec or separation of Church and State is not of 
n fp involved in it. When, sixty or seventy years 
7 difficulty of the Irish Establishment first arose 
iteelf under the form of endowing an 
establishing the Roman Catholic Church, by the side or 
in the stead of the Protestant Church. The notion of 
parting with the benefits of an Established Church alto- 
gether had not then become one of the elements of dis- 
cussion. This has been introduced into the question 
partly, no doubt, by the external \action of the lish 
Liberationists, ot also by the difficulties thrown iu 
the way of such a scheme by the Roman Catholics 
themselves, It may be that the combined forces of these 
two streams will be too powerful to resist. But it is 
worth while remarking, that diepassionate observers 


seem generally in considering, that if such a 
solution is ado it will be not as the best, but as the 
only one which ting circumstances will allow—per- 


haps as in itself the worst, except for the pressure of 
those practical difficulties. It is probably admitted on 
all sides that, on the one hand, the dependence of the 


and on a foreiga Prince for diguity and rank, which now 
forms the worst feature of the [rish ecclesiastical system 
in the eyes of all reasonable men, would remain un- 
diminished. In no other country in Europe have the 
Roman Catholic clergy refused the endowment and 
control of the S ate. No other Government in Europe, 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, would willingly lose 
such an opportunity of guarding and guiding so powerful 
an element in the national life. And, on the other hand, 
it seems also agreed—indeed, by some it is put forward 
as a reason for disestablishing the Protestant Church— 
that in that case the vehemence of the Orange party, 
now confined and moderated in some degree by the in- 
fluence of a venerable and legal institution, would be 
set loose on a new career of proselytism and aggression, 
which certainly would not tend to increase the harmony 
between the two Churches. This, again, is a state of 
thi which no statesman, no large-minded Christian, 
— naturally desire, however much he may be con- 
strained to acquiesce in it as an escape from immediate 
evils, and a concession to urgent demands, 

I repeat that I do not in these remarks enter on the 

uestion of the mode of dealing with the Irish Estab- 
lishment. I only venture to suggest that, as even in 
this case the results of a complete severance of the 
connection with the State are generally deemed ques- 
tionable in themselves, they cannot be pleaded as argu- 
ments in behalf of carrying out the same system where 
no such exceptional circumstances exist. 

Another note deals with the question of interchange 
of pulpits between State-Church clergymen and Non- 
conformists and the removal of University tests 
under the heading— \ 

THE SOCIAL RELATION OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
TO NONCONFORMISTS.\ 
The to admit Nonconformist ministers, or 


the 1222 clergy of the Established Church of 
Scotland, to preach, under certain conditions, in the 


* 
. 


7 out, and I hope that such will not be the result 


N of these resolations. I rejoice, let me feeling, 
say again, to see Mr. Disraeli in his own peréon, and an enlarged efficiency of the whole ecclesiastical force of ' culation. It was 


| pulpite of the Church of England, would probably oon. 
duce so greatly to a better state of religious 


v a 


Roman Catholic clergy on their flocks for subsistence, | the social 


the country, that it may be worth while to show how 
entirely it would be in conformity with priociples and 


2 already acknowledged in the Church of i 


Daring the hundred years from the Reformation to 
the Restoration, there is no doubt that this was the 


b 
but to 


ted. 
Uniformity (13 & 14 Car. II. e. 15—20), it was possible, 
more stringeot > 
even in parish churches with the 
and in cathedral 


the Tüte ale 4 K. 


2 regulati 
the milder forms prescribed by the recent Subscription 
Act. In this way, even without any alteration of the 


law, such occasional and exceptional lecturers or 
if they could so far conform, might be ad- 
The question remains, whether the very wide 
latitude afforded by the recent change would fail to 
include any large body of Nonconformists. At any rate, 
the permission, limited as it is, admits the principle, 
And even the Act of Uniformity (13 & 14 Car. II. o. 9, 
11) appears to allow to non-Episcopal foreigners or aliens 
not only the power of preaching, but of 


benefices. 

III. o. 63, the ol of the 
te iscopal Church of Scotland, oka an in the 
position of Dissenters towards the Established Churches 
of both countries, were permitted to officiate with the 
consent of the Bishop, although belonging to a different 
commeanion, and in some important points, both of ritual 
and discipline, divergent from the forms of the Church 
of England. And re more, by 3 & 4 Victoria, e. 33, 
one ordained by the Bishops of the Protestant 4 
Church in the United States, is allowed the same 
privilege ; so thet it is now lawful for clergymen to 

reach in our pulpits, who (with the American Episoo- 
palians) entirely reject the Athanasian Creed, omit one 
of the articles of the 8 Creed, and have adopted 
modifications of the Visitation and Burial Services— 
points which, whether rightly or wrongly, remove some 
of the chief stambling-blocks of the existing English 


nd, | Liturgy iu the eyes of Nonconformists. “As matters 


now stand,” writes an able and conscientious minister 
(who calls himself A Dissenter against his will”), 1 
could cross the Atlantic. and come back an ordained 
brother of English Churchmen, ready for any kindly 
recognition any bishop on this side would grant me for 
the sake of his American brother.“ It is obvious that 
this circuitous opening through the American Church 
does, in fact, admit not only the whole principle here 
advocated, but a large part of the practice. 

It may be further pointed out, that there is not any- 
either in the practice or principle of allowin 
non- Ey to preach in our churehes (under 
enditions * a de agreed upon) to » the ex~ 


tremest High Churchman need ob It is not 
— — en would 2 
wish—thag they should be autho to administer the 


Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or toordain. But the 
right of persons not episcopally ordained to preach has 
been recognised at all timee, both in the ancient and in 
the Roman Ofiurch. The famous preachers Pantenus, 
Origen, and St. Anthony, the founder of the monastic 
rule, were not ia orders at all. St. Francis, when he 


Church of the United States (lately recognised, 1 


large section of the h Episcopate, as part of the 
Anglican Communion ] it is, I believe, a not in ent 
practice of the clergy to admit non-Epi-copal ministers 
to preach in their pulpita. The 4 1 therefore, is 
one which is recogn not only by Enyli h law, but by 
those ecclesiastical authorities which are most distinetly 
acknowledged by the only persons in the Church to 
whom sueh a practice could be 1 to give umbrage. 

I have ventured to r the consideration of 
our ecclesiastical rulers, this relaxation of our ecclesi- 
astical system, as involving the 2 of inoreased 
usefulness and good feeling on both sides, with the 
minimum of ic change. 

There are two other measures whi whilst desirable 
on other grounds, would tend indefinitely to diminish 
estrangement which every true member of the 
National Church must deplore, 

One is the opportunity of inclu Nonconformists 
with Charchmen whenever the time shall come for the 
revision of the authorised version. Whenever the reve- 
rential interest of Englishmen in the Bible shall have 
so increased as to render it impossible for the cl and 
laity of the Chureh to continue to read, as Scripture, 
texts known to be spurious, translations of passe 
known to be erroneous, and large portions of the Old 
T+stament, of which the meaning is perverted, then will 
come the day, which it would be as wrong prematurely 
to anticipate as it would be to retard, when 
the question must be considered, to whose hands this 
wost delicate but task must be confided, And 
inasmuch as the authorised version has become the pro- 
perty of the whole Protestant Anglo-Saxon community, 
and forms a religious bond between its different parts, 
closer than any other which exists, it is manifest that 
auy substitute for it must combine as great and as ex- 
tended an authority as it is possible to obtain. Thie— be- 
sides the probable need of invoking the learning of the 
Noneonformists as well as of the Established divines— 
would make it necessary that, in any commission for the 
revision of the translation, both should have their place“ 
For euch a recognition of unity, for such a reunion in 
the grandest of all the works which belong to a 
National Churob, we must look forward, and, looking 
forward, do all that in us lies to prepare tor its accom- 

ment, | 

Another such means may be especially named—the 
free admission of Nonconformists to our Universities, 
There may, especially in regard to the colleg+s, be some 
practical difficulties in detail; but the general effects 
of such a measure (if past experience can enable us to 
forecast the future) can hardly fail to exercise the most 
beneficial influence both on the Church and the 
Dissenters. It must be remarked, that the same alarm 
as that now expressed has appeared at the proposal of 
each succes-ive relaxation of academical tests, 
It was expressed by hundreds when it was pros osed 


and to abolish the subscription to the articles at matri- 
expressed again 


when it was 
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I to abolish the subscription at the degree 
of B.A. It was expressed again, I believe, at 24 
attempt to abolish the subscription at the degree 
of M. A., even after it ceased, in its stringent form, 
to be exacted from the clergy. The ancient Univer- 
sities and colleges afford exactly that field of a 
social intercourse, which would most effectually soften 
the ration and reduce the misunderstanding 
which now exist between Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, Whilst—speakiog as a Churchman, and as one 
who desires to maintain, so far as it can be maintained, 
the influence of venerable and sacred associations—the 
nius of the place and the prevailing atmosphere of 
society would have more — than any other single 
agency, I do not say to turn Nonconformists into Church- 
men, or Roman Catholics into Protestants, or sceptical 
inquirers into devout believers, but at least to remove 
that sense of estrangement and hostility which now 
makes all approaches between them so difficult and so 
— ere is not at present there has not been 
or the last forty years —any lack of theological divisions 
within the University of Oxford. It bas been the ve 
battle-field of the contending armies, not of the Church 
of England only, but of the intellectual and evclesias- 
a es of the whole nation, But the huma- 
nising, civilising, Christianising efforts of the sense of a 
common University, of a common course of education, of 
acommon pursuit of truth and of goodness, have ren- 
dered these differences compatible not only with private 
friendship, but with kindly sympathy—with earnest 
active work for the interests which the best spirits of the 
contending schools have at heart. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PETITION ON UNIVERSITY 
TESTS. 


(From the Eapress.) 


Few documents more remarkable have ever been 
presented to Parliament than the petition from the 
former or present Heads of Houses, Professors, Ex- 
aminers, Officers, and Fellows of Colleges in the 
University of Cambridge, in favour of Mr. Coleridge’s 
University Tests Abolition Bill. Within a week, 
more than two hundred names have been affixed to it. 
They represent almost every element that constitutes 
Cambridge a seat of learning and a centre of mental 
activity. The thought and scholarship and spirit of 
“esearch which animate the University are here 
brought into a focus; and as the highest intellectual 
endowments and richest cultivation are seldom 
divorced from the noblest moral endowments, we are 
not surprised to find eminent men who differ in 
everything else, united in a plea for equal justice, 
and in a protest against sectarian privilege. The 
petitioners pray that the restrictions and disabilities 
which debar many of her Majesty's subjects from the 
full enjoyment of the benefits offered by the Univer- 
sity may be removed; and that the Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities Tests Bill may become a law. 
While the mind of the University declares itself in 
favour of Mr. Coleridge’s bill, the men who are 
nominally ite representatives, but who really repre- 
sent nothing buta predominant political party within 
it, and clerical influences outside it, will certainly be 
found voting against the measure. It is well that it 
should be known how little Mr. Spencer Walpole and 
Mr. Beresford Hope are really entitled to speak for 
any more than the academic and clerical rabble of 
the University Senate. The élite are on the other 
side. The names which are appended to the petition 
do not belong to any generation, school, or party at 
Cambridge. The old Toryism of the late Lord Chief 
Baron Sir Frederick Pollock, the Solicitor and 
Attorney-General of successive Conservative Ad- 
ministrations, and the youthful Radicalism of the 
Professor of Political Economy, are found on the 
same side. One college contributes the two distin- 
guished names of the Rev. F. D. Maurice and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall—equal in eminence, divergent in all 
elge, one embodying the theological, the other the 
scientific spirit of the age; the one at home in the 
schools of Alexandria and the speculations of the 
casuists, the other versed in the principles of Baoon, 
and Comte, and Mill. The mathematical and physical 
sciences, which are the special distinction of Cam- 
bridge, are represented amongst others by Airy and 
Babbage—the Astronomer- Royal and the late Luca- 
sian Professor; while the fair and venerable name of 
Adam Sedgwick, the associate of Whewell, and the 
fellow-labourer with Buckland at the other University, 
recals the time when the natural sciences were mili- 
tant, and, instead of aspiring to intellectual dictator- 
ship, had to plead for toleration, and were thankful to 
be admitted to the lowest place at the board. Theo- 
logy enters a not less worthy appearance than 
Science, as the names of Maurice, Kingsley, Llewellyn 
Davies, Alford (Dean of Canterbury), and Vaughan 
testify. Nor is the lighter literature which belongs 
rather to the world than to the schools, the literature 
of criticism, fiction, poetry, and the drama, without 
its representative in Kingsley, whose versatility 
enables him to act many parts, and more especially 
in Mr. Tom Taylor. Among the men engaged 
now in the active life of the University who 
have signed the petition, besides Fellows and 
Tutors innumerable, are the President of Pem- 


broke, the Master of Christ's, the Master of 


St. John’s and the Master of Sidney; the Regius 
Professors of Civil Law and of Physic; the Pro- 
fessors of Political Economy, of Modern History, of 
Moral Philosophy, of Geology, of Chemistry, of 
Mineralogy, of Anatomy, and of Medicine ; the Lord 
Almoner’s Reader in Arabic, and the Public Orator. 
Not less important are the names of the men who 
bear into other places of education the torch lighted 
at Cambridge. The signatures of Professors in the 
8 of Aberdeen and Glasgow, in Univer- 
sity College, London, in King's College, London, in 
Owens Se together with those of 


the Head Masters of Harrow and of other public 
schools, are testimonies from men who bave proved 
the effects of education, unfettered by sectarian 
distinctions, and who bear witness in ite favour. A 
petition which bears the signatures of Sir Frederick 
Pollock and of Professor Sedgwick, records the 
mature jadgment and the long experience of men 
versed in public and academic life, and relieves the 
measure they recommend from the 

of being dictated by the impulse of faithfal ardour 
or of reckless innovation. The intellectual and 
moral weight due to the 8 tions in which they 
are associated with Tyndall, Maurice, Kingsley, 
Airy, Alford, Babbage, Seeley, Olark, Favwoett, 
Farrar, and Lushington is overpowering. The 
prevalent conception of a University Don as an 
obstructive and illiberal embodiment of the obsolete 
traditions of academic restriccion and privilege, 
needs, it would seem, to be reversed. The spirit of 


TY | Cambridge is free and tolerant; and all that is 


necessary is that a power without should undo the 
bonds under which its better minds chafe, and which 
they are compelled unwillingly to lay upon others. It 
will be difficult to persuade the public that Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Hope speak the spirit of the Univer- 
sity better than the men whose names are appended 
to the petition in favour of Mr. Coleridge’s bill. 

The Cambridge petition against Mr. Coleridge’s 
bill for the abolition of tests purports to be the 
petition of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Fellows, 
&o., of the University of Cambridge; the fact being 
that the Vice-Chancellor non-placeted it in the Senate 
House, and the Chancellor will support the bill, 


Lords. 

On Sunday last (says the Leicester Chronicle) 
petitions to the House of Commons in favour of the 
bill for opening the Universities to all denomina- 
tions, were numerously signed at some of the 
Dissenting places of worship in this town. At 
Belvoir-street Chapel, the minister of the place, the 
Rev. J. P. Mursell, preached a discourse on Sunday 
evening last, suggested by this fact. The rev. 
gentleman announced his subject as The Nature of 
Liberty and the Rights of Conscience,” taking for 
his text part of the 29th verse of the 10th chapter 


liberty judged of auother man’s conscience?” The 
discourse was listened to throughout with the closest 
attention by a numerous co tion, and was 
marked by that profoundity of thought, and vigour 
and eloquence in delivery, which is characteristic of 
the rev. gentleman. 


| THE ST. ALBAN’S RITUAL CASE. 
MARTIN @. MACKONOCHIE.--FLAMANK U. SIMPSON. 


On Saturday morning, in the Arches Court, the 
Dean (Sir R. Phillimore) delivered judgment in these 
important cases, and the court was crowded to excess 
to hear his lordship. He commenced by reviewing 
the statute under which the proceedings had been 
commenced, and he very much regretted that he had 
been deprived of the great assistance which he should 
have derived from the judgment of the Bishop of 
London, if the case had been brought before him as a 
Court of Appeal. He said the case of Flamank v. 
Simpson was similar in character, and the arguments 
of counsel in this case had been identical with those 
advanced in Martin v. Mackonochie, and therefore 


deal had been said on both sides as to the motives of 
accuser and accused, but his lordship wholly declined 
to impute to Mr. Martin any unworthy motive, and 
as to Mr. Mackonochie, he was a gentleman having 
the charge of one of the worst districts in London, 
and he had devoted himself to the discharge of the 
duties of his holy office and had endeavoured to 
ev ise the t heathen population of his 

ish. His lordship, however, did not say that on 
this account Mr. Mackonochie was entitled to conduct 
the services of the Church in a manner not autho- 
rised by the law. The proceedings which had been 
taken against that gentleman were of a criminal 
character, and his lordship did not see how it would 
have been competent to have brought the charges 
alleged before him in any civil form. The principal 
charges were four in number—first, excessive kneel- 
ing during sacrament; second, the use of incense ; 
third, the mi of wine and water; and fourth, 
the use of lighted candles on the holy table. The 
main proposition on behalf of Mr. Martin was that 


than, and additional to, those ibed in the 
Prayer-book and the Act of Vnitormity ; and Mr. 
Mackonochie’s answer was that the matters com- 
plained of were not rites or ceremonies at all, and 
that if they were either one or the other, they were 


Uniformity. There was no doubt rites and ceremo- 
nies were sometimes used in the sense contended tor 
by the defendants; but on the whole the result of 
his lordship's examination of the authorities led him 
to the conclusion that there was a legal distinction 
between a rite and a ceremony, the former consisting 
. 
gestures, ing, accompanying, or following 

utterance of those words. Applying this principle to 
these cases, he was of opinion that the matters com- 
plained of must be considered as rites and ceremo- 
nies. His lordship then at great length proceeded to 
quote the authorities as to what is the nature of a 
rite or a ceremony, in order, as he remarked, to 
fortify his position that the questions now pending 
before him in no way affected the relations of the 


Church of to the rest of the Catholic 
Chureb, but baff reference solely to matters of detail 
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which he petitions officially against, in the House of | i 
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propositions. He was of 
silence of the rubric a positive prohibition 
in all cases be inferred—something more 
to render the article supplied 
prescribed by the Prayer-book had 
— = de * east, the = 1 hymns—a 
ps, not o ordered, but expressly 
An ins eri rf u a tombstone, “Pra 
soul,” had decided not to be i 
ing, however, to the spirit and letter of 
| Prayer-book as well as to the documents 
illustrate the early of the i 
peared clear to him that those who guided the Church 
of England in years long gone by were of o 
that the elevation of the blessed sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was so connected with the repudiated 
doctrine of transubstantiation as distinguished from 
the real presence, that it ought not to be suffered. 
He was confirmed in his opinion by some of the most 
learned divines. His lordship was very glad that Mr. 
Mackonochie had given the practice up, because in 
his (Sir R. Phillimore’s) opinion, the kind of elevation 
which he had previously ised was and he 
must be admonished not to re i 
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His lordship concluded his judgm' nt in 
the following terms: — There is surely room for both 

and defendant in this 
I should indeed regret if with 


ich the law has so wisely 

and to her congregations. 
word as to costs. This is a matter to 
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rectory of Tregony. 
patron, appointed the Rev. 
of Exeter declined to in- 
testimonials from his previous 
Six months having 
claimed the nomination and in- 
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t ishop, an r. Bo 

* 858—so long has 


v. 


“the law's delay” kept the case sud judice— will be 
dispossessed. 


The Weekly Register declares that forty laymen 
have followed the example of Mr. Akers in going 


over to 
Tun Onvurcu AssociaTion.—It is 


stated that 


upwards of 37,0007. has been raised towards the 


Sine So 
* in the Charch of England. 


VOLUNTARYISM IN THE OHURCH OF 


this association for the 
ty of Ritualistio doctrines 


ENGLAND.— 


At a recent public meeting held in the Town-hall, 
Berkhampstead, under the presidency of the Lord 
Rochester, ae of 2,000/. was 


Friday. 


After this week they will adjourn for the 


Easter holidays; and their second report will not be 


ted 


huraday, majori 
. herrea pe ri ary to the 


before Easter. We understand that on 
ty of about two-thirds, a reao- 
method g jun., an Episcopal clergyman of the diocese of New 


of 


bishop. —John Bull. 


Sunday CLosine or Pustic-Houses In IRELAND. 


—An unusual 
Catholics and 


t in opinion among Roman 
subject of closing ae boaees vot Tn 

pa on Sundays. In 
diocese of Cashel, in accordance with the direc- 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop, nearly all 
closed on Sunday ; 
with respect to Wexford. 


reported results are gratifying. 


These facts are recognised by an Irish Protestant 


Daily Express, as “ constitating 


Tainity Colton, Dusiin.—Mr. Fawoett has 


given notice that after Easter he will move—“ That, 
in the opinion of this House, Catholics, Presby- 
nary bape hefner scsi dog gwar will not be 
versity 

Church, 

from 

and 

this give 


the 


1 


tive commission should be ted, whose daty it 
should be so to — IA existing revenues of 
Trinity College, Dublin, that it may be enabled satis- 
a to falfil the functions of a national institu- 

Cuurcu-rate Does 1n Watts. —The Carnarvon 
Herald reporta a Ohurch-rate meeting called in the 
parish of Llangelynin, near Dolgelley. It was 
well attended, and the Rev. Mr. Davies, the reotor, 
occupied the chair. Only one churchwarden at- 
tended, the other having positively declined. Church- 
warden Lloyd proposed a rate. No one coming for- 
ward to n the rector did so from the chair; 
on a show of hands only two were held up for it— 
but against it a whole forest. The rector then an- 
nounced that no resolution should be entered on the 
vestry-book, and that he would adjourn for a week, 
and in the meantime inform the landlords of this in- 
dependent act of their tenantry. The motion for an 
adjournment was at once negatived, and the vestry 
broke up. However, several ratepayers remained 
in the church, fearing that some other course would 
be resorted to in their absence, until the rector 
ordered them out, and we understand, threatened to 


t, | call in the assistance of a police-officer to assist him 


to eject them. But all was of no avail, for stir they 
would not until he very reluctantly retired.” 
OxrorD THE Focus or Reticious ConrRoveRsy.— 
Oxford is the very foous and centre of religious con- 
troversy in England. To object to the admission 
of Dissenters into fellowships at Cambridge and 
Oxford, for fear of adding to the existing discorda is 
like forbidding anyone just now to put a lucifer 
match into the crater of Vesuvius for fear of causing 
an explosion, or like sending the bears out of the 
Zoological Gardens for fear there should be too wide 
a dissimilarity between the inhabitants. In some 
years’ residence at Cambridge, I have see the results 
of this so-called religious education. And when I 
hear of protecting the religious unity of a place 
where every kind of theological leaven is incessantly 
working, I cannot avoid a smile. If the gentlemen 
who support the Bishop of London wish to free 
themselves from the imputation of evincing a desire 
to keep good appointments to themselves by a cloak 
of religious zeal, let them make any provision they 
please for maintaining chapel services for those 
students who are members of the Charch of Eng- 
land, and for preserving the theological professorships 
and other means of giving an education for the State 
clergy. That would protect such realities as there 
are; but at present they are asking us to keep up a 
sham, in order to frighten away as many Dissenters 
‘as possible withont venturing to exclude them 
direotly.— M. A.,“ in the Pali Mall Gazette. 
Tus Coronation Oarn anv THE State CouRCH.— 
The following is the portion of the formula of the 
Coronation oath prescribed by the Act of William and 
Mary, and taken by Queen Victoria, which was read 
in the House of Commons on Monday night :— 
Archbishop: Will you solemnly promise and swear 
to govern the e of this United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and d, and the dominions thereto 


belonging, sccording to the statutes in Parliament 
° on, and the respective laws and customs of the 
same 

Queen: I solemnly promise so to do. 

Arch : Will you to your power cause law 
and justice in mercy to be executed in all your jodg- 
ments? 

Queen : I will. 

Arch : Will you to the utmost of your power 


— * 2 by law establi 


mitted to their 
as * law do or appertain to them or any of 
een: All this I promise to do. 
‘thea the Qu taking the coronation oath, would 


say these : The things which I have here 
before promised I will perform and keep. So help me 


Tur Tyne CASEIN THE Unirep Srates.—It will 
be remembered that the Rev. Stepben H. Tyng, 


ork, was tried by an Eoolesiastioal Court for 
violating the canons of the Church by preaching in 
a Methodist church, and being found guilty, he was 
sentenced to be publicly reprimanded by the bishop. 
The re was administered by Bishop Potter 
in the Church of the Transfiguration, New York, on 
March 14, in the presence of a crowded auditory. 
The bishop made a long admonitory address, which 
Mr. Tyng received in silence, but at the conclusion 
of the sermon quite a scene occurred. The father 
of the reprimanded clergyman, Dr. Tyng, senior, 
rose to read a written protest, and addressed the 
bishop, while at the same time the rector of the 
church to read the prayers. Both were 
speaking at the same time, and the bishop, with an 
emphatic wove of the hand, said to the rector, Go 
on, go on.” Dr. Tyng ceased reading, but remained 
, and, when the prayers were concluded, 
advanced to the altar and handed the bishop his 
t, which denounced the whole proceedings. 

his was followed by the gathering of an excited 
crowd from all of the church around the Tyngs, 
father and son, shaking their hands, and urging them 
to ascend the pulpit and speak ; while quite as many 
persons vi i and groaned, and in the 
midst of the could be heard the conclusion of 


the services. The police had to be called in to quell 


the disturbance, and bitter feelings have since 
prevailed between Tyng’s friends and foes. The 
actions Liberal E smultiply. The 
Rev. F. D. Hoskins. of Towanda, Pa., has allowed 
the anniversary of the Local Bible Society to be 
held on Sabbath evening within hischurch, attended by 
theclergy men ofother sects, who made addresses from 
within the chancel, The rector preached the sermon ; 
but the “ Prayer-book was not used beforehand, as 
the law of the Church requires.” A similar case has 
occarred in Providence, Rhode Island, where another 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, exchanged pulpits 
for one Sunday with a Baptist minister, against the 
express protest and prohibition of Bishop Clark. Mr. 
Hubbard, in answer to the Bishop, says :—“ If by 
any such legislation you cut me off from you, I shall 
not cease to be an Episcopalian. I shall still remain 
in the communion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Many beloved brethren like myself thus cut 
off will be with me. We ahall, if thus forced to it, 
form a new and more pure branch of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.” 

Tun Act oF UNION AND THE IRIsH CaURcH.—A 
Parliamentary paper has been published, containing 
the fifth article of The Act for the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” 40 Geo. III., o. 67 (2nd July, 
1800). The following are the words of the 
article :— 

That it be the fifth article of union, that the Churches 

of England and Ireland, as now by law established, be 
united into one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be 
called the United Church of England and Ireland; and 
that the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
of the said united Church shall be, and shall remain in 
full force for ever, as the same are now by law estab- 
lished for the Church of Eogland ; and that the continu- 
ance and preservation of the said anited Church, as the 
Established Church of England and Ireland, shall be 
deemed and taken to be an essential and fundamental 
part of the union ; and that in like manner the doctrin 
worship, discipline, and government of the Church o 
Scotland shall remain and be preserved as the same are 
now established by law, and by the Acts for the union 
of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. 
In reference to this article, which was moved for 
by Oolonel Knox, “H.” asks, in a letter to the 
Times, whether that politician does not ive that 
if he should establish that the Act of Union is to 
prevent Parliament from dealing with the Irish 
Charch, he is creating an unanswerable argument 
for the repeal of the Union? Mr. Disraeli has said, 
in a speech the sentiments of which he declared the 
other night he still approved, that the only remedy 
for Ireland against an “ absentee aristocracy and an 
alien Church” was “revolution”; and he added, 
I the connection with England prevented a revo- 
lution, and revolation was the only remedy, England 
logically was in the odious position of beirig the cause 
of all the misery of Ireland.“ 

Fatuer Icnativs 1n LAMBETH.—There was a 
dense crowd on Thursday night at the charch of All 
Saints, Lambeth—of which the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, 
the editor of the well-known Directorium Anglicanum, 
is the incumbent—to hear a sermon from Mr. J. L. 
Lyne—“ Father Ignatius —of the late Benedictine 
Monastery at Norwich, and now the Superior of 
a similar institution at Laleham, in the diocese of 
London. Recent events in the parish (indignation 
meetings in reference to the mode of ing out 
the services at All Saints having been held) contri- 
buted to swell the numbers who attended, and there 
were many present who were not favourable to Dr. 
Lee and his system. This feeling they manifested 
by hisses, groans, and derisive laughter during the 
progress of the service. Mr. Lyne delivered an 
animated sermon, the burden of which was “ Mary,” 
and although he said nothing which was inconsistent 
with what is held by the Church of which he is a 
deacon, he went very near indeed to Roman doc- 
trine. He spoke very broadly and boldly of the 
sacrifice of the altar, and it was this point which 
appeared to give most offence to the Protestant mal- 
contents. They hissed gently, and some shouted 
“Oh, oh”; but the expression of dissatisfaction was 
confined to a comparatively few. Atthe close of the 
sermon Dr. Lee said the concluding prayers, and 
when the retiring procession of surpliced priests and 
choristers was formed, there was loud hissing and 
groaning from the back of the church, with a shout 
of “Traitors! ’’ There was no farther disturbance 
in the church, but there was a good deal of rioting 
in the streets as the congregation left. 


Tue Bisnor or LICHFIELD ON CHURCH AND 
State.—The Bishop of Lichfield attended a ruri- 
decanal chapter at Rolleston, near Barton, on Tues- 
day, for the purpose of giving information respecting | 
his scheme of diocesan synods. In the course of an 
animated debate his lordship said disestablishment” 
was a word which was just now on everybody’s lips, 
and it was repeated by many with evident anxiety. 
Now, disestablishment was not at all a terrible word 
to him. He loved and adhered to the present system 
of Church and State as he found it in England, and 
he should support it in every possible way. Some 
persons had supposed that he was anxious for the 
separation of Church and State, but that was quite 
a mistake. He would be a madman to wish any- 
thing of the kind; but for the last twenty-six years 
he had been living in perfect equanimity in a 
country where there was no State Church, and, 
therefore, he regarded the subject from a point of 
view different from that occupied by those who re- 
garded the separation of Charch and State as one of 
the greatest evils which could befal mankind. He 
could not look upon it in that light. He would have 
all Churchmen look the subject fairly in the face. 


They were told that in Ireland for every Protestant 
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there were seven Roman Catholics. It was said 
that Dissenters were a majority in Wales, and there 
were those who did not hesitate to affirm the same 
thing of England. When people began to count 
heads in this way, with the view to ascertain 
right of the Church of England to establishment by 
law, he submitted that it was not desirable to drive 
out of the Church by wholesale those who were 
willing to remain if they were allowed the same 
latitude and toleration as was claimed by those who 
opposed them. This latter remark was evoked by 
an appeal made to the Bishop by two or three 
clergymen that his lordship should put down 
Ritualism with a strong hand. 

Proceepines Ar Sr. ALBan’s.—On Sunday morn- 
ing, as might have been expected, there was a vast 
congregation at St. Alban’s, Holborn, many who 
were present having been prompted by curiosity to 
visit the church, to see what effect the monitions of 
the Dean of the Arches Court might have upon the 
services of the day, especially in reference to the 
elevation of the host, the mixed chalice, and the use 
of incense, all of which Sir R. Phillimore has in his 
jadgment forbidden. The church itself presented a 
singular appearance. The pulpit, which is on the 
north side, was draped in deep black, with a large 


white cross in front. The chancel was also draped | 


in black, a white cross, at least ten feet high, being 
woven into the material, by which the whole of the 
reredos was hidden. At ten o’clock there was a plain 
service (a celebration of a children’s service having 
been held previously), at which six small candles on 
the altar was lighted. At eleven o'clock there was 
a “high celebration,” two large candles on the altar 
being lighted, and the smaller ones extinguished. 
The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, M.A., incumbent (the 
defendant in the suit) entered, accompanied by two 
other priests, all three being arrayed in gorgeously 
embroidered purple robes, and knelt in front of the 
altar. In a moment the censer was swang by a 
young acolyte, and a cloud of incense hid the kneeling 
priests from the view of the congregation. On the 
reading of the Gospel the officiating priest was 
incensed, and during the consecration prayer the 
cload of incense was so dense that it was impossible 
for any one in the body of the church to say whether 
the elements were elevated after the consecration or 
not. As the incense cleared away, the whole congre- 
gation knelt, and before the Communion was pro- 
ceeded with sang, O Lamb of God, that takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy upon us!” The 
communicants then went up to the altar, the men 
first. The sermon, at the ordinary part of the Com- 
munion ſoffioe, was preached by the Rev. Arthur 
Henry Stanton, M.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, 
who selected for his text the words, “If I tell you 
the truth, why do ye not believe?” He boldly 
affirmed that the sacrifice once offered for sin would 
be repeated at the altar, and that it was this perse- 
verance or continuance that made it effective. He 
strongly defended enthusiasm in religion ; in fact, he 
said half their religion consisted in enthusiasm, and 
this it was that made their enemies so bitter against 
them, so anxious to upset and destroy the services 
of that church. But they would never succeed, for 
religion was not a mere science; if it were, they 
would pull down the cross from that black wall be- 
hind the altar, and with a bit of chalk demonstrate 
the matter to the congregation. He made but very 
indirect allasion to the circumstances of Saturday, 
and there was nothing more that was noteworthy in 
the morning service, except that, perhaps, Mr. 
Stanton is one of the most energetic preachers in 
England, far oatetripping Mr. Lyne, known as Father 
Ignatias.—Star. 


Religious and Denominational Hews, 


Tue Onunck or Sr. BarTHotomew THE Great, 
situated in Smithfield, and reputed to be the oldest 
in the whole city of London, having been erected 
about 750 years ago, was reopened on Sunday by 
the Bishop of London, after restoration to something 
like its ä grandeur, a work which has been 
in hand during the last four years. Upon its restora- 
tion between 6, 000. and 6,000“. have been expended, 
of which 1,000“. was contributed by Mr. Tite, 1, 000l. 
by the rector, the Rev. John Abbiss; and various 
sums by other gentlemen. 

RoTHerHamM Cottece.—A special public meeting of 
pendent dib was hain tho collge brary on 

was in rary on 
ednesday last, for the purpose of idering and 
resolving upon a scheme which has been prepared for 
the union of Rotherham and Airedale Colleges in one 
new building, to be erected at Potternewton, near 
Leeds, capable of accommodating fifty resident 
students, under an staff of tutors, and the 
requisite legal and other proceedings for carrying 
into effect the resolutions referring to such union. 
The Rev. James Parsons, of York, presided, and a 
large number of mininsters and laymen were present. 
After the reading of the report of the amalgamation 
committee, the chairman moved the adoption of the 
following resolution, gene gy said, would put 9 
in possession—if any such possession were sti 
needed —of the A which that assembly had 
been convene 1 to decide: —“ That having regard to 
the present and prospective circumstances and rela- 
tions of the two colleges at Rotherham and Airedale, 
and the objects pursued by them in common, and 
particularly to the proposal for uniting those colleges 
in one of superior dimensions and character in a 
lace more central to Yorkshire and the Northern 
unties than either of the present sites, and to the 
labours of the conference appointed by the consti- 


the 


| 


| tuents ef the two colleges at their last annual 


| adjoins the old school 


A 
ege and the 


college to the 
ern terms mentioned in 
scheme for ion matured by the said confer- 


ence and produced at this meeting, a copy thereof 
having been previously sent to each trustee and con- 
stituent of this college.“ The resolution was seconded 
by the Rev. T. Loxton, and aftersome discussion unani- 
mously adopted. A committee was then appointed to 
act with a li Rn 1 

constituency, in directing completing the union 
of the two colleges, and a vote of thanks to the com- 


mittee coacluded the 

Hinceigey. — The ugh-road Congregational 
Chapel in this town was opened for Divine worship 
on Wednesday last. The building is in the Lom- 
* [H- style of W r and 1 accom- 
modate 800 persons. y on theo y there 
was a prayer-meeting, and there masa pubic service 
at noon, when the Rev. R. W. Dale, of Birmi . 
preached from the 14th chapter of Proverbs and the 
10th verse. The Revs. T. Mays, of Ashby, J. Tivi- 
dale, of Melton, and T. Paton, of Atherstone, also 
took part in the service. There was afterwards a 
dinner at the Town Hall, which was well attended. 
Mr. Alderman Baines, of Leicester, presided, and Mr. T. 
Abell, of Hinckley, occupied the vice-chair. Speeches 
were delivered by the Rev. J. Sibree, of 8 J. 
Bruce, of Leamington, T. Mays, of Ashby, and W. 
Woods, of Leicester, who expressed a hope that the 


congregation would, at no distant period, have a 
working pastor settled overthem. Tea was provided 
in the Town Hall, and also in the Corn Exchange, of 


which upwards of 300 partook. The evening service 
commenced at six o clock. The Rev. W. Woods 
offered prayer and read the Scriptures. The next 
lesson was read by the Rev. J. Sibree, who also 
offered prayer. The Rev. J. A. Picton, of Leicester, 
preached from the 3rd Ephesians, and of the 
19th verse, That ye might be filled with all the 
fulness of God.” The discourse contained two lead- 
ing divisions—the experience referred to, and the 
means to be used to obtain it. The Rev. J. Stewart 
gave out the closing hynfn, and the Rev. T. Mays 
pronounced the benediction. The collections 
amounted to 47/. 6s. 7d. 

New Scuoors at Satrorpv.—On Thursday night 
a social meeting was held in the large room of the 
Hope Chapel day and Sunday-schools, Liverpool- 


street, Salford, to celebrate the a of a new 
building for educational purposes, whi 


has been 
long wanted in that hbourhood, and which has 
been liberally subscribed to by Mr. Wood, 


and other friends of education, at a total cost of 
6,3781. Towards this sum 6,000/. has been received 
or promised, leaving a balance of between 300/. and 
400/. still to be raised. The foundation-stone was 
laid by Mr. Wood in May last, and since that time 
the work had been steadily progressing. The site 
ises er 
street, with two other frontages to the side and 
streets. It is intended to use the new premises for 
week-day education, and it has been fitted up with 
desks and other appliances for that purpose. It will 
accommodate 400 in the body and 200 in the galle- 
ries seated. There are seventeen class-rooms alto- 
gether, accommodating about 570 ; and with the old 
rooms, which are still to be used, is 
— — the 


assembled to celebrate the opening, and tea a 
short address was delivered by the Rev. R. W. Selbie, | 
the minister of the chapel, who paid a high compli- 
ment to the li ity of Mr. Wood, who not only 


intimately acquainted with the state of education in 
the northern and he was sorry to say that 
little had been made in the education of the 

i and the humbler classes during that period. 
Notwi ing the eminent authority of Sir James 


thstanding 
Kay-Shuttleworth, he tho ight he had taken a some- 
what too desponding view. (Hear, hear.) There 
had been a considerable advance in the elementary 
education of the humbler classes, and he thought the 
deficiency would be found more among the middle 
classes. y were about to have an extension of the 
system of elementary education in this country, and 
he was glad that the Government were p to 
extend aid to schools that did not profess to be con- 
nected with any special religious denomination. There 
were, however, numerous classes of our countrymen 
who were seeking a much wider system of education 
than the existing one. If public opinion would bear 
out the supporters of those views, such an object 
might ultimately be obtained; but at all events 
there was a unanimous assent on all sides that 
the present state of things was not satisfactory, 
and that greater exertions must be used for dit- 
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assistance has been sought in the 
premises. 


Correspondence, 


THE CONFERENCES OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sm, —The story of the man and the aes has 
received a new illustration by the publication in the 
Nonconformist of the two letters signed respectively by 
„A Tory Churchman” and A Thorough Dissenter,” 


I say nothing concerning the bad 
tate that dictated both letters, but proceed with your 


permission to reply to ‘‘ Thorough Dissenter,” because 
his letter is a cleverly-worded misrepresentation of facts, 
and is caloulated to produce an entirely false impression. 
According to your correspondent, the meeting at Kings- 
land was conducted throughout in a way that banished 
fair discussion, and that showed a want of courtesy and 
good breeding. He insinuates that although prayer for 
it was invoked, ‘' Christian charity” was absent from 
the discussion, and he professes to give an account of 
certain details that represent the meeting as being much 
more of a bear-pit than a conferences of sensible men. 
He further insinuates that there was no fair statement 
of argument on one side, but that all the talking was 
devoted to petty carpings at opponents, by displays of 
superiority in wisdom or debate, and in facility of 
repartee,” Ko. Of course very much of this ia too in- 
tangible to be capable of an exact answer, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is very far from being a 
correct statement, and if your correspondent is the 
% Nonoonformist”” he professes to be, and the 
“Thorough Dissenter he signs himself, we may 
pray defend us from our friends! ” 

The report of the Kingsland meeting, which appeared in 
the Nonconformist last week, is to some extent a refata- 
tion of his charges. It is there stated, respecting Mr. 
Bo van s paper, that it was distinguished by the clearness 
of its statements, the cogency of ite arguments, and iti 
Christian charity in dealing with opponents,” and all 
who heard it (except your candid correspondent) would 
endorse that statement. The Charchmen who were 
there gave it their highest praise, although dissenting 
from the views it advocated. But your correspondent 
objects altogether to the elaborate essay,” and is, per- 
haps, so unaccustomed to continuity of thought on any 
subject, that it was a weariness to him to listen to an 
extended argument. The brave young men,” whose 
cause he espouses, had much more patience, and one of 
them said he had listened to the paper, he might say 
with delight.” ‘*Thorough Dissenter rofers to the 
Sion College meeting, in this connection, as a pattern of 
what conferences should be—but seems to have quite 
forgotten that a very elaborate essay (all on one side) 
was read on that historical occasion by Dean Stanley, 
and it has never been reported that Mr. Miall, although 
present, was invited to read a paper on the other side 
—there was the essay, and there was free interchange 
of opinion allowed afterwards, and this has been exactly 
the course followed at our less important conferences. 
Your correspondent, who regrets that the Church of 
England was not better represented at the Kingsland 
meeting, observes that he ‘‘ honours the brave young 
men who maintained their ground and proclaimed their 
opinions,” and thus insinuates again that some attempt 
must have been made to put them down and prevent 
their free speech. Nothing can be further from the 
truth; in proof of which it may be mentioned thet Mr. 
Wilkinson was allowed to proceed for nearly ten minutes 
beyond the time allotted to other speakers privilege 
which he gracefully acknowledged. Your correspondent 
insults one ‘‘ reverend” gentleman on the platform by 
saying he indulged in broad, coarse, and derisive 
laughter at the stammering though earnest utterings 
of a young Charchman.” The reverend gentlemen who 


fusing elementary education among the masses. 
In that district thirty or fifty years ago 
the only elementary education. that was 10 
be had was obtained in the Sunday-school 


; but now, | 


occupied seats on the platform were all known and re- 
spected Nonconformist ministers, whom ‘ Thorough 
Dissenter (if his pseudonym does not belic him) must 


know to be simply incapable of such conduct as he de- 
scribes. There was on one cocasion a general and irre- 
sistible burst of laughter, as your reporter has shown, 
when Mr. Layoock (a Churchman) said, They owed the 
liberties of England and the loyalty of Ireland to the in- 
Auenoe of the Establishment” ; and it your cynical cor- 
respondent could not join it, some sour experience of life 
must have taken all the human ont of him, if he ever 
had any. It was at the same moment that a rather do- 
monstrative individual of whom we know nothing gave 
a ‘ whistle,”, which wae immediately suppressed, and not 
again repeated, and T. D.“ shows the animus of his 
letter by nothing more than by his reference to that 
solitary act. 

Your publication of the letter of “ Thorough 
Dissenter” has rendered it necessary that it should 
not pass unchallenged; and as it is fall of insinua- 
tions, inuendoes, and calumnies, which honest men 
seeking to advance a great caase would not expect even 
from their opponents in these days of open and fair 

„I have felt bound to give it more notice than 
perhaps it deserves. I can appeal fearlessly to the facts 
connected with every conference we have held in proof 
of the more than jast, the generous, liberty we have ex- 
tended to any defenders of the State Church who have 
thought it worth their while to attend our meetings. 
This we have done that no complaint might be made, 
although it formed no part of our plan originally to 
engage in polemical strife ’’ with State Churchmen. 

I am, yours respectfully, 
JOHN TEMPLETON. 


THE CAMBRIDGE APPEAL TO 
NONCONFORMISTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—A short time ago you inserted an address to 
Nonconformist ministers on the subject of University 
tests, to which my name among others was appended. 

The response to that ciroular in the way of petitions 
to the House of Commons has been most gratifying 
to us who sent it out, and I believe to the members 
of the House of Commons interested in the measure. 
I have received a large number of letters from 
diferent ministers who have sent petitions; so many, 
in fact, that it has been quite impossible to answer 
them except in cases where some special inquiry was 
made. May I venture, therefore, to use your columns 
to express to all these ministers and congregations 
who have sent petitions in favour of Mr. Coleridge's 
Bill, the gratification we have felt at their interesting 
movement ? 

The delay of the Bill is a great disappointment, 
but the petitions will have done their work. Mem- 
bers who have received them will know that some of 
their constituents regard the question as important, 
and with a general election in prospect will not be 
absent from the division. : 

In the meanwhile there is every reason for encou- 
ragement. In the University itself the feeling in 
favour of change is vastly stronger than ever before. 
A petition in favour of the Bill, restricted to persons 
who either are or have been fellows, tutors or pro- 
fessors in the University, has received in a short time 
over 200 signatures, including three Masters of Col- 
legen, and the well-kaown names of Maurice, Kingsley, 
Sedgwick, and Airy. The petition by the Senate 
against the bill was opposed by a minority of 62, the ma- 
jority being 116. The last time there was any voting on 
the subject, five years ago, the minority, if I remem- 
ber right, was either 13 or 17. 

May I, while again thanking our friends for what 
they have done, urge on them the importance of 
keeping their representatives up to the mark? Every 
possible trick will be resorted to by the opponents of 
the bill, and all watchfulness should be exercised on 
ite behalf. Even if it should not get quite through this 
year, a large majority will assist it next year. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
WM. S. ALDIS. 

Cambridge, March 30, 1868. 


Parliamentary Proceedings. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 

On Friday, Lory Russs11, in attention to 
the Commission on the Neutrality Laws, and moving 
of further correspondence in reference to 
and other claims, expreased his belief 
that there was some danger of the country becoming 
too 


to please the United States. He 
defended his own policy in the matter, and denied 
that there had been any remissness on the of 
— Government of 


w he was a mem in 
ma to 
enough 
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respect to Lord Russell, he declined to follow him 
into the wide field of discussion his remarks might 
give rise to. The whole question was now open to 
arbitration, and it was surely no ground for refus ing 
arbitration that they had such an extremely good 


case that arbitration was unnecessary. As regarded 
uestions of fact, it was also as necessary they should 


be 


referred to arbitration as questions of law. On no 
tenable grounds, therefore, could the Government 
refuse to accede to the proposal for arbitration. They 
had therefore conceded on this point what the 
American Government demanded, but since that they 
had put forward another claim questioning the legality 
of our recognition of the belligerent rights of the 
Southern States at the time we did. To this it was 
replied that the qnestion was quite irrelevant, as the 
United States had recognised the Southern States as 
belligerents long before E d did, and if the 
United States denied this, thon this country would 
have most heavy claims against them for seizing and 
condemning English vessels for attempting to break 
a blockade which they now said was not a proper 
blockade at all. 
Lord WestBury gave an elaborate exposition of 
the international and municipal law, bearing on this 
22 showing that Mr. Seward’s propositions 
ere from either point of view altogether untenable. 
The Lorp CAN cRTLox explained that if the topic 
of recognition was to go before the arbitrators it 
would rest with them whether they would receive 
the evidence on it or not. Mr. Seward’s last com- 
munication applied for a Commission, and they were 
now waiting for his decision as to how he thought 
that Commission ought to be formed. 
The motion was then withdrawn, and their Lord- 
ships adjourned at ten minutes to seven o'clock. 


On Monday, Earl RussxIL postponed the second 
reading of the Compulsory Church-rates Abolition 
Bill to the 28rd of April. 

Lord LYvEpEN called attention to the papers 
presented ng hostilities in the River Plate, 
and to the detention of certain English ects 
in the camp of President Lopes, to which 

ALMESBURY replied that the Government had no 
intention, even by mediation, to interfere in the 
i of the South American Republics. All the 

ment could do, therefore, for these English 
subjects was to watch over their interests as far as 
lay in their power, and to obtain their release on the 
earliest opportunity. Lord Grey, in a few words, 
condemned the principle that the country was bound 
to go to war to rescue English subjects, who had 
with their eyes open gone voluntarily, and put them- 
selves ina position of peril. 


Poor Relief Bill, Lord Devon briefly explained the 
. of the bill, and read its principal clauses at 
ength, commenting on them as he read. Lord 
KIMBERLEY thought the bill was so peculiar and so 
technical in its detalls that, in his opinion, it bad 
better be referred to a select committee, as had been 
proposed by Lord Hillenborough. Lord Devon con- 
sented, and the bill was referred accordingly to a 
select committee. 

After a short discussion on the second reading of 
the Sea Fisheries Bill between the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and Lord Cork, the 
bill was read, and the other orders of the day being 
disposed of, their Lordships adjourned at ten minutes 
past seven. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On Friday Mr. J. S. MIL gave notice of his in- 
tention, immediately after the Easter recess, to move 
for leave to bring in a bill for the establishment of 


municipal yee in the metropolis, and for 
the creation of a corporation of London. 

Lord rant r, amid loud cheers, gave notiee of 
an amendment to Mr. Gladstone’s motion on the 
Irish Church. 

In reply to Mr. Horsman, Lord Sraxlzr said he 
doubted the expediency of offering a mediation 
which was not asked for, to put a stop to the war 
now raging betweqp Brazil and its allies on the one 
part, and the State of Paraguay on the other; but if 
the mediation of her Majesty’s Government were 
a 3 would i all er J 12 either alone 
or in oo on with any other Power, to bring 
about a reconciliation. 

On the motion for going into committee of supply, 
me yt 1 8 
t compulsory a mot or t 
abolition of which was brought forward by Mr. 
CanpuisH. In the course of the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Oave admitted that many anomalies 
existed, and said an attempt would be made to 
correct them in the Merchant Shipping Act. T 
motion was withdrawn. : 

Another subject was that of the British Museum, to 
the condition of which Mr. Grecory called attention 


in al ed Mr. D and 
n a lengthened speech; Mr — poe eo 


stated that 2 de 

in a bill to separate collection, remo a 

portion of it to South Kensington. — 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Lord W. Hay also called attention to the corre- 
spondence respecting British and native systems of 
government in India, adducing a number of reasons 
why our Government of country creates dis- 
satisfaction among the natives. Amongst the errors 
committed by the Government, he said, were the 
continual ch of law which were taking place, 


interfering the prejudices of the people. 


On the motion for going into committee on the 


TE, A great many of the evils existing 
India arose from our failing to consult the natives 
ds to what we were doing, and our not employing 
them in the administration of the country. 

Mr. Faworrr said no one could deny that our rule 
in India had increased the material prosperity of the 
— and because that was so the Governor - 

seemed to think that the people must 


pete be more happy, which was a mistake. 
Dr 


thy 

With them. In fact, our faults were not of the heart, 

but of the head. What India was suffering from 
was centralisation. 

Lord CranBorne believed that the evil of over- 

ion was growing in India to such an extent 

hat nearly all the time of the officials was occupied 


ity and vigour of government in that country. 

Mr. NicHoL called attention to the failure of the 
Bank of Bombay, the entire capital of which had 
been lost. 

Sir 8. Nortucors said a commission had been 
igsued by his direction to inquire into the subject of 
the failure of the Bank of Bombay; and he ex- 
sat that the Government had been induced to 

me shareholders in the new Bank of Bombay 
rather than that the Bank of Bengal should open a 
branch at Bombay, or that one great bank should be 
established for the whole of India. Passing from this 
to the subject brought forward by Lord William Hay, 
he expressed his concurrence in many of the views 
that the noble lord had expressed. 

Another discussion took place on the subject of 
the treatment of political prisoners, which was 
brought forward by Mr. Macuire, who complained of 
the harsh treatment Messrs. Sullivan and Pigott, 
convicted of seditious libel, are undergoing at Rich- 
mond Bridewell, in Dublin. The Earl of Maro justi- 
fied this treatment by reference to the rules of the 
prison at Oxford; and the ATrrorNeY-GENERAL for 
Ireland said it was intended to assimilate the law ia 
this respect between the two countries. 

Some other business was disposed of, and the 
House adjourned at twenty minutes to two o'clock. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 

The great debate of Monday attracted an audience 
which in its numbers and the eager interest with 
which it followed every incident and argument, was 
not surpassed by any of the most memorable nights 
of the two Reform sessions. The House was densely 
crowded both on the floor and in the galleries, while 
the peers and distinguished strangers not only filled 
the boxes assigned to them, but overflowed into the 
corridors and passages. 

Several petitions were presented by members on 
the Ministerial side of the House against the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. A few were pre- 
sented in favour of disendowment from the Opposition 
side. 

As to the general aspect of the House and the pre- 
liminary proceedings, the Daily Telegraph says :— 

There was semi-tumult early in the evening in the 
Commons, and gentlemen were so mobile, and so grouped 
themselves about the House, that the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, though conspicuous by his bravery of apparel 
and paraphernalia, had difficulty in struggling to the bar 
to present a petition. Of course every chink and corner 
was occupied, and the preliminaries were in a manner 
hustled over, no one minding the few notice-givere and 
questioners. It was scarcely five o’clock, when Mr. 
Gladstone, putting a Parliamentary technicality, moved 
that the Acts relating to the Irish Church be read. This 
was done with the peculiar elocution of the clerks at 
the table, and instantly Colonel Stuart Knox moved that 
the Act of Union be also read. His special co-thinkers 
about him cheered heartily, and were frantically load 
when sentences of the Act came up which referred to the 
United Church of England and Ireland remaining in 
full force for ever, and to the Irish Church being an 
essential and fundamental part of the Union. It must 
be understood that the whole Act of Union was not set 
forth, as that would have taken up half the evening, 
but the Irish Church parts only. Then Mr. H. E. Sur- 
tees demanded the reading of that Act of William and 
Mary which enacted the coronation oath of those and all 
successive Sovereigns of England. For this the officials 
were not quite prepared ; the Act was not at hand, and 
a little time elapsed before it was brought ; and when it 
was gotten, probably from disuse, the leaves of the book 
stuck together and caused the reading to be particularly 
broken. The salient Protestant points of its recital were 
also vigorously caught by gentlemen about the Northern 
Irish members, who seemed to think they had made a 
hit by the proceeding. Indeed, both sides of the House 
seemed combative; and cheers and counter cheers were 
loud and almost fierce. 

Mr. Giapstong, who was received with Liberal 
cheers, several times renewed, on rising, moved that 
the House now resolve itself into Committee to con- 


sider these Acts. He began by a happy reference 
to the motions jast made, accepting them asa sign 
that some members at least would meet his motion 
by a proposition equally broad and intelligible as his 


own, and that the solemn controversy on which the 
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House was 
“trick or contrivance.” 
cheers and counter cheers from both sides, but Mr. 
Gladstone made haste to except Lord Stanley’s 
amendment from this category, by admitting that it 

i his discretion, 


he did not object to indicate the 


settlement. The cessation of the Irish Church as 


an Establishment most be accompanied by the con- 

proprietary right and every vested 
and satisfaction; and, more than that, everything 
which could be considered a matter of feeling must 
be treated with conciliation, and every doubtfal claim 
even must be handled in a spirit of equity. 

Sir, if Lam asked what I look upon as the conditions 
under which the State would endeavour to enter into a 
new atate of so far as regards the religious exta- 
blisbmente in Ireland—if I am asked what it is in en- 
deavouriog to put an end to the present Establishment 
T would renounce, I would again say that I would re- 
nounce for the future any attempt to maintain in asso- 


interested in this matter, it is right that I should eay in 
regard to other bodies who now receive grants for the 


of religion, either directly for religious 22 they 


14 having religious worship for its en 
that in my opinion that the more limited case of these 
bodies must be met by the application of analogous 
principles of justice and equity, and even I may use the 
word, of indulgence. (Hear, hear.) Bat beyond that 
I hold that the aim of all those p will be to 
comply—as far as I understood the words of my hon. 
ae ee — og — Ee with ~ 
n © prayer of the on he presented, 
nd to put an end within the realm of Ireland to all 
grants from the Consolidated Fund to be applied to the 
rposes of any religious denomination whatsoever. 
(Cheers) I have only to add one proposition now, and 
to say that when, after ee 
equitable claim, we shall have to con 
future time the application of a 


co plate at some 

residue—that residue 
will have, in udgment, to be treated strictly and 
simply as an Irish fund for the benefit of Ireland. 
(Hear, coy I think, sir, with those words I have 
satisfied the duty incumbent on 8 8 a 
distinct and perfect project up n this great subject, but 
of indicating to Parliament the line which I hambly 
and even urge it to take. (Hear, hear.) 


Referring to the nal aspects of the subject, Mr. 
Gladstone said until now there had been no 
state of public opinion which would have enabled 
them to deal with the question. He denied that 
there had been any sudden apostasy on his part. A 
change extending over a quarter of a century was 
hardly to be esteemed a sudden change. In 1846, 
having lost his seat in consequence of his vote for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, he was asked to become 
a member of Lord Russell’s Oabinet, and he refused 
because that Government was opposed to the Irish 
Ohurch; and he then said he could not vote to main- 
tain it. And in 1865 he made a speech, in which he 
stated that he could not support that Church, and 
his constituents took advantage of that, and the 
consequence was that he was not now member for 
Oxford, but for South Lancashire. (Loud cheers.) 
He would now indicate the position in which he 
considered his proposition, if carried, would leave 
what he would call the Anglican communion in 
Ireland. (Laughter and Hear.“ 


I shall begin by the recognition, as I have said, of every 
vested interest, and I am bound to say, speaking of 
vested interests, that it appears to me at least a matter 
for argument and for consijeration whether we can 
strictly and absolutely limit the phrase to those who are 
in ion of benefices, or whether some regard ought 
not possibly to be had, though it would „ 

ve an opinion on that point, to the case of those who 

ve devoted themselves to an indelible profe-sion, 
which separates them from the great bulk of profitable 
secular «mploymenta, in expectation of the benefices 
which we have kept in existence by law and under our 
authority, even though they may not actually have any 
direct claim upon them. (Cries of ** No” from the Oppo- 
sition side.) Do not suppose that I mean to make any 
admission upon that subject, or for one moment to say 
that this case rests upon the same foundation as those of 
well-defined vested interest, I say nothing of the kind. 
All I say is, that I for one do not at this moment 
ut the dour ayainst them. 


the 


them to religious purposes. (Hear.) Ou that su 
feel the utmost contidence. feel —— an oon - 
Sone ne te ag wee eee jadgment w goes 
to the Church wou also to that which is 


the most absolute claim for all o »mpensa- 
tion for the value of their pa 
t 


of benefices as in Eogland, but I believe that the bene- 
fices in private gift amount, to ond 
sixth the whole—the of these benefices 


cases, members of the 


| veated 


ask | see that 


responsib 
Lord Stanley’s amendment, he argued that it 
. population. 


reception it may have ; it is a matter of fact, it is 
upon the best estimate I can make. (Hear, hear.) My 
belief is, that between these two limits, between three- 
fifths and two-thirds of the whole, would be found the 
share accruing to of the Anglican communion 
in Ireland. "Nor let it be said that that which is paid 
on the score of small vested interests would not be paid 
for the of the Anglican communion, because I 
apprehend it is quite clear—indeed, that I aesume, with- 
out ment—that when you say you will respect 
terests you do not intend to say you will give 

bishops and c'ergy, for doing nothing, the incomes which 
now receive under engagements to do 8 
Their duties to their flocke, slight as they may be ia 
some cases and onerous in other cases, wo still 


remain 

and still remain en in the services of those reli- 
gious communions to which they 3 their lives, 
even after the disestablishment of the Church. 

And the Anglican Communion in Ireland would pos- 
sess this advantage— 


Along with that share, at least, of its temporalities, 

te te og nag oe it would 8 ae „N 
ga t ap me a and m 

necessity In the 444 with that, the 
moment when its title is cancelled as an Establish 
Church, it must receive that freedom of action —(Hear. 
hear),—thet power of falling back on its own internal 
energies—(cheers),—and developing them for its own 
good, which so many religious communities in this 
country value at such a price that they feel it to be a 
treasure far greater than all that the can protect 
or all that the law can give. (Cheers.) I own I cannot 
the condition sketched ay agg for the 
members of the Established Church in Ireland is, in 
itself, at all a lamentable or a deplorable condition. 


Bat it was said disestablishment would be cont 
to the Act of Union and dangerous to the Churo 
of England; injurious to the Protestant religion ; 
subversive of property; contrary to the assurances 
given by the Roman Catholic party; and that the 
tithe was paid by the landlord. Now the tithe was 
not paid by the landlord ;-and as for the assurance 
of the Oatholic party, he could not consent that any 
such assurance should bind him to uphold what he 
conceived to be unfair to the Catholics and injurious 
to the empire. (Hear, hear.) As tothe Union argu- 
ment, Mr. GLapstong showed that Mr. Pitt contem- 
plated religious equality by means of Catholic endow- 
ment. That was wholly impossible, and they must 
therefore reach religious equality by disendowment. 
But it would be an injury to the Church of England, 
some said. His opinion was exactly the opposite. He 
maintained that to relieve the Church of England 
from a position which was politically odious and 
dangerous, and which socially was unjust, would be 
to strengthen her foundations, and give her fair 
play in the exercise of her great mission. (Cheers.) 
It could not be said that the existence of the Irish 
Church Establishment was for the main- 
sage Protestantism in Ireland. The penal 
aws, while were in force, were, to a certain 
xan * the proportion of Roman Catholics 
to Protestants decreased, but since those laws were 
repealed the rtion of Catholics to Protestants 
had inc ; and though the census of 1861 
showed a small proportionate increase of Pro- 
testants, the rate of conversion was so small that 
it would take 1,500 or 2,000 years to effect an 
entire conversion if it went on at the same rate. 
Passing to his second and third resolutions, Mr. 
Gladstone said that their object was to arrest the 
creation of new vested rights, so that the new con- 
stituencies might be more free in finally deciding on 
the question, and he acknowledg¢d that legislation 
would be necessary to carry out the resolutions. On 
this point Mr. Gladstone said that, if the firat resolu- 
tion should be carried, he hoped they would not be 
content to launch forth upon the winds of heaven that 
most unsatisfactory creation of human wit, when it 
stood alone, which was known within those walls by 
the name of an abstract resolution—(“ Hear” and 
laughter)—a mode of procedure which, he said, had 
always been mischievous, and for which he never had 
aud never willingly would be le. 0 


convey no consolation to the Irish 

I will illastrate my meaning. I of 
proposing the dis- stablishment of the Irish Charch, 
some member of wise counsels and intentions had Ban 
upon the notice paper of this House a proposition that 
it would be exped with due regard to vested in- 
terests, to make pro by law for the extinction of 
the House of Peers (a la bj, would the noble lord have 
gone forward and have told us that he thought it was 


considerable fications perhaps, a 
ery on — 28 — Horo — 


— 


Why are we invited to admit 0 
modifoations—( Hear, hear) —in oo 
United Chareh in Ireland 


F 


zt 
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one oun 3 
are these 0s Y What kind 
tithes of Dablia 
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; and these gentlemen would still be available Frati 


the thunder, lightning, 
he pleased. (A | 9 

national crisis ? Was it the suspension 
time of the Habeas Corpus 


pon all who are ready to re- 
osive it what we know to be an inestimable benef, of 
portion inheritance from 


ghost in “Hamlet” of which one of the ＋ 
Shakespeare says, — 


(Hear.) Bat, Sir, this is to view a rel establish- 
ment upon one side, only upon what I may call the 
etherial side. It has likewise a side of 
I cannot do better than quote the lines 
present Archbishop of Dublin at a time 
8 to Muses. He said, in 


Are upon 
To earth and to its dust allied. 


And so the Church Establishment, which, regarded in 


8 . aim, is so — 1 9 
w t an appropriation N 
an appropriation of the fruite of —＋ and of skill tc 
certain purposes, and unless those be fulfilled 
that ap ation cannot be just Therefore, Sir, 
I cannot but feel that we must set aside fears which 
thrust themselves u 
the sober dictates of our 
shown that the cause for 


And I hope that the noble lord will f 

that before Friday last I thought that 

— 1 4. 

since Friday on at post 

in the afternoon the noble lord stood at that 

as shorter 
What 


ar o clock 


there aad then our- 

what 

calamities rela- 

tions which exist between England and Ireland, and to 

rere 

of human concord the noble fabric of the British Eu- 

pire, (Loud cheers.) 

The right hon. gentleman concluded by the 

resolution of w hobel eek aoe’ 
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proposition so worded and 


supported it would not be 
agree as to what was the great principle 
been asserting or the practical 


w likely to (Loud cheers.) 
who meant My blishment the release 
Church from State control might t the 
with the reservation that they should 
retain the endowment. The resolutions avoided all 
the real difficulties of the case, and gave no inkling 


of the manner in which the process of disestablish- 
ment was to be effected. Nor was this immaterial. 


Probably, not one educated person in 100 will contend 
that the Irish eoolesiastioal arrangements are satisfac- 
tory as they stand. (Cheers.) I certainly shall not be 
that one. (Hear, hear.) If we had thought so, or if 
the House had thought s0, what would have been the 
meaning or the use of the Commission which was issued 
(Oh hea with the approval and sanction of Parliament ? 


1 


2 
F 


f 
f 


they or 
solution 


9 they had either now or quite lately brought 
orward :— 


First, there are the gentlemen, eminent in their line, 
of whom Der I may say that Mr. Miall and Mr. 
Newman are the most distinguished leaders, and 
who are in favour of absolute disendowment. These 
2 woald have, I believe, ex 

hon. member for „ because he hesitated 

I think very wisely, to go their'full length. Well, I 
not know how numerous the supporters of those 
may be, but naturally they have the ad- 
hich persons of extreme ideas always possess 
logically strong and consistent position. 
Next in order we have the scheme 
by the hon. member for Birmingham, 
was to take the Church property, assigning 
to the Establishment, and to the other religious 
den: mi that were willing to accept it, shares 
sufficient for their support, and turning over the re 
mainder to secular Thirdly comes the scheme 

Earl Russell, kid ates as I understand it, does 
template the appropriation of the Church endow-: 


even with 


„ we 
ve had proposed the scheme of thirty years ago, which 

to provide for ail the reasonable 
wants testant population, and whatever 
surplus remained to be applied eitber to education, or 
to the making of such provision for the other churches 
as might be possible. Then, we have the proposal 
sketched ont by the right hon. gentleman opposite, but 
which has been too recently put before us to admit of 
dleous e n at this moment. Lastly comes the idea 
Which 1 believe is fin more and more favour among 
the Irish clergy, though 
think it is one that a reformed Parliament would be 
to adopt—the scheme, I mean, for leaving un- 
Protestant endowments as a whole, but at 
e time to rid of the scandals which every- 


in essential points, al 
probably by a respectable minority in the 
yet we are to be asked to plunge into the 
once and pledge ourselves to a particular 
it is perfectly clear that the public opinion, 
uite undecided as to which of these plans 
. (Cheers.) 
resolutions were carried, what was to 


ere could be no legislation this 
that required to carry out the two last 
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this Parliament which must come to an 
immediately, but they could not pledge 
who must, as a matter of 

up this question ab initio. Reiterating 
to the unpractical character of the 
and the impossibility of taking action on 
w, or of the Parliament of the 
aay Stanley deprecated this particular mode 
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on 

really afraid that the new Parliament will 
the question of the Irish Church? No 

and with a 
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the new 
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if 
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and t Liberal leaders, if 
now, will not be able 


h they rely for their popu- 


— on w 


ge 


am bound to say that I do not | to 


was no legislation at all. They | to 


party with an 
cheers)—that of Reform having ceased to be avail- 


of some 
held office with him, notably one from the right hon. 
member for Morpeth (Sir G. Grey) no longer ago than 
1865, to which I suppose the right hon. gentleman 
assented, at least he did not dissent from it. (Hear.) 
I admit that in these days events move rapidly, and that 
in such matters we all have to make allowances for one 
another. (Opposition cheers.) But 1 do say that when 
a change of policy is conscientiously adopted—that 
there has been a change no one can deny, and I cer- 
tainly will not say it is not conscientious—it ought, if 
only as a matter of prudence, not to assume a shape in 
which, by outside observers, it is likely to be confounded 


with an electioneering manceuvre. For thirty years 


gentlemen opposite have had this question before them ; 
and what have they done, or attempted to do, during 
that time? By their own confession they have done 
absolutely nothing at all. (Cheers.) 


As to this being a message of peace to Ireland, would 
it be so received in the North ? 


You have in Ireland one and a-half millions of Protes- 
tants, Presbyterians and members of the Established 
Charoh, all, I apprehend, feeling alike on this matter. 
(Loud cheers.) ey may have their faults; but with 
all their faults they are by far the most energetic and 
active parts of the Irish population. (Cheers.) These 
resolutions have undoubtedly come upon them by surprise, 
and if they pass I am afraid you will have created in 
their minds a feeling of rage and resentment—({loud 
cheers) —tbat will go among many of them, in a country 
where passion runs high, very near to disaffection, 


He denied that Mr. Gladstone’s proposal would con- 
ciliate the Roman Catholic peasantry. 


Behind the Charch is the land question (loud cries 
of “‘ Hear, hear, from both sides of the House)—and 
rely upon it that the land question, in the mind of an 
Irish tenant farmer, means something very different 
from what it does when discussed in this House. (Hear, 
hear.) Behind the land question, again, is the educa- 
tion question, on which your allies of to-day will be 
your most determined opponents to-morrow—(cheers) ; 
and behind them all lies a difficulty more grave and 
permanent than any—a difficulty felt at this moment in 
almost every civilised country in Europe, the difficulty 
of reconciling the modern, the Protestant, the liberal 
(using that word not in any party sense) idea of admi- 
nistrative and social arrangements with the totally diffe- 
rent notions of both which are held by a devotedly 
Catholic community under the influence and guidance 
of its clergy. (Hear, hear.) 


He did not propose to go at that time into the ques- 
tion of what he individually thought ought to be done 
in the matter of the Irish Church. (Loud cheers 
from the N and counter cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.) There would be plenty ot 
opportunities for that. (Hear, hear.) His amendment 
been described as “‘ dilatory and dangerous.“ 


We affirm two propositions—one of which I conceive 
—namely, that some modification, be 
the status of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment is to all ance inevitable; the other, that 
for which I have arguing, that the question is 
one for a future and not for the present Parliament to 
settle. wae to the verbal criticism expended 
upon the ment, I should be quite prepared to 
defend my own English, if it were worth while oocu- 
pying the time of House in sodoing. But, what- 
ever verbal criticism you may pass upon the earlier 
portion of the amendment—striking out of considera- 
tion, if you will, the first clause—it does not affect my 
argument. We are all free to form our own judgment 
as to what will, or may, or ought to ha the 
future; but the practical proposition remains, and it is 
re r — e — be taken. We 

n Bon yan bg, or rather of attem 

deal, with the question which you bring before — 
the present Parliament. Then it is asked, Why not 
meet the motion by a direct negative, or by the previous 
question?” Simply for this reason : either one or the 
other of those courses would imply, or might fairly be 
considered as implying, that we objected to this ques- 
tion being dealt with at all, in any form or at any — 
And that is a misoonstruotion against which we reason - 
ably desire to guard, (Hear, hear.) We say that the 
work of the session is quite sufficient for the session. 
(Cheers.) Whenever action shall appear to us necessary 
and ble we shall be ready to tell you how we are 
8 to act. But our case is that at present action 

neither necessary nor possible; and that being so, we 
will not by premature propositions or vague assertions 
of opinion fetter our own discretion in the future, or 
interfere with the judgmevt of a reformed House of 
Commons. That is our position, which we submit with 
some confidence both to the judgment of the House and 
of the country. (Loud cheers.) 


For some time during the dinner hour several 


uire no 
it wel it may, in 


5 minor speakers occupied the House, there being 


hardly more than twenty present. Mr. E. A. 
LeaTHaM made his first speech since his return to 
the House, which was effective; Mr. O'NxIIL urged 
that the resolutions would violate the Act of Union; 


Mr. Pottarp Urquuart that the Tories should mee 
the resolutions with a manly negative; and Mr 
Baitireg Cocarane continued that the third of them 
was an infringement of the royal prerogative. 

A creditable effort was made by Mr. Moncrizrr 
to infuse more life into the debate during the dreary 
interval between half-past seven and ten; and, as 
he is used to address only twelve men who can’t 
cheer, his did not seem to be dashed by the 


by paucity at first of his hearers, who, however, went 


with him very well, and increased considerably 
before he concluded. 


Lord CAR BORN then rose, and in his first sen- 
tence he indicated hostility at once to Mr. Gladstone 
and to Lord Stanley; the former for his sweeping 
policy, and the latter for dealing only with petty 
differences and excuses for delay. In somewhat 
transcendental strain he avowed his intention to 
hold to the principle of connection between Church 
and State, and denied that the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church could bring peace to Ireland. It 
would provoke certain and bitter enmity. (Cheers.) 
That being so, he thought there were once again 
going to be a united party contending for a great 
principle, and ready to make sacrifices for it, and if it 
needs be, carry it before the great tribunal of the 
nation. In that anticipation he had been disap- 
pointed :— 


_We have had, instead, nothing more than the am- 
biguous utterances of a more than Delphic oracle. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) We have had this 
amendment commented on in a speech from which I 
defy the most acute critic to extract any idea of the 
future policy of her Majesty's Government. (Opposi 
tion cheers.) Now, what is thisamendment? I confess 
when I first heard it I listened to it with great suspicion, 
and that suspicion has not been at all lulled by the 
| speech by which it .was recommended to us. The 
amendment commences thus :—“ Thais this House, 
while admitting that considerable modifications in the 
temporalities of the United Church in Ireland may, 

after the pending inquiry, appear to be expedient.” 
Now, what are modifications of temporalities ” ? 
(Hear, hear,” and laughter.) The Eaglish of this 
resolution has been commented upon before, but I 
confess that I am utterly unable to understand this 
particular phrase. It can only mean one thing. I put 
it to any landed proprietor in this House what he 
would think if any person came to him and proposed 
to introduce modifications into his landed estate. 
(‘‘Hear” and a laugh.) Or what would a gentleman 
think who, upon the high road, was requested by a man 
on the other side of the hedge to permit him to make 
modifications in the ownership of his parse. ( Hear” 
and laughter.) For my own part I can only describe by 
using the words of which it is composed. It means the 
„ modification of the temporalities.” (“ Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.) The phrase may cover anything or nothing. 
It may mean giving to Belfast what is taken from the 
South ; or it may mean modifying the tem ties out 
of existence altogether. There is absolutely nothing in 
the phrase to tell us what it means, But this is a con- 
cession. The House is said to be perfectly incompetent 
to pronounce upon any great question, yet it is held by 
her Majesty's Government to be perfectly competent to 
pronounce an opinion that modifications are to take 
in the temporalities of the Irish Church. But, going a 
little further, we are told, That any proposition tend- 
ing to the disestablishment or disendowment of the 
Church ought to be reserved for the decision of a new 
Parliament.” Is any hon. member able to tell me that 
— 7 gs or disendowment is ne ey by that 
proposition me years ago a very eminent gen 
(Mr. Miall) made a proposition in this House that all 
the temporalities of the Irish Church should be applied 
to lunatic asylums and roads, and I should like to know 
whether there is anything in this amendment which 
should exclade the proposition from the rtoire of 
her Majesty's Government. (Cheers and laughter.) The 
noble lord raised some objections to the resolution of the 
right hon. gentleman the member for South Lancashire 
because they only contained the word disestablishment 
and not disendowment, but I confess I should have 
wished the noble lord had confined himself to the use of 
the latter word and had left the former alone. (Hear, 
hear.) We could not gather much from the speech of 
the noble lord in reference to the future policy of her 
Majesty’s Government, but he certainly said one thing 
that filled me witk astonishment. He discussed the 
various alterations and treatment that might be applied 
to the Irish Church, and, in doing so, he talked of the 
solution of the connection between Gburch and State, 
of the exclusion of the bishops of the Irish Church from 
the House of Lords, and he described the name of the 
Established Church of Ireland as a mere empty title. 
That is the way in which the Foreign Minister of a Con- 
servative Government is pee to discuss the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, (Cheers.) 


But then they had the letter to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, affirming the sacred union of Church and 
State” which, in the opinion of Lord Stanley, was 
little better than an empty title. How were these 
conflicting authorities to be reconciled ? The praises 
bestowed on the Irish Church by the Home and Irish 
Secretaries didn’t yield him much consolation as to 
its security. 

I cannot forget last year—(loud Opposition cheers)—I 
cannot forget that last F Secretary of State after 
Secretary of State pledged himself to a restricted fran- 
chise; that one med jthat he could not consent to 
household suffrage, and another declared upon his 
honour that nothing could induce him to assent to the 
policy of the hon. member for Birmingham; and yet, 
in two short months, all these pledges were mere waste 
paper, and were absolutely repudiated by the action of 
the very mea who had giventhem. (Cheers.) Therefore, 
while, giving the righthon. gentleman credit for sincerity 
in the views they have expressed, I am utterly tical 
of their power to restrain their erratic leader. (“ Hear” 
and laughter.) And I am bound to say that the right 
hon. gentleman will have language of his own which he 
can quote in support of whatever policy he may feel dis- 
pesed to adopt, for it is part of the political skill of the 
right hon. gentleman to be able to refer to phrases of 


bis own in favour of any course he may deem it advisable 


r 


n 
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to % Hear, hear,” and laughter.) For instance, 


ould suit him to take the Protestant Moe, here is 


the spirit of which, as I heard him declare the other 
evening is still right. (“ Hear, hear,” and renewed 


laughter, 

13 1866) Lord Stanley had seconded a resolution 
which, like this, made general admissions and pleaded 
for delay, and the end of it was household suffrage. 
And he predicted the result of ‘carrying this amend- 
ment would be next year— 


If we are to by what has happened before, the 
result will be a gentlemen from the north of 


Ireland who are ially anxious for the maintenance 
of the Established Church in Ireland exactly as it is will 
find themselves much as we who were in favour of re- 


atricted borough suffrage were last year—they will pro- 
bably find themselves voting very humbly next year in 
the wake of the right hon. gentleman for the total dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Irish Church. 
(Cheers, and Question.“) I have seen the N 
once, and I do not want to see it again. (Loud cheers.) 
It ig quite clear that this ambiguous resolution would 
not have been brought forward by any Ministers unless 


they had no poliey to bring forward, or had only a poli 
tla they Earol net wre ) tt 


. (Renewed cheers. 
it were otherwise it ould Us beep enough for them to 
state on what principle they intended their policy to 


rest; it ought to have Hs Ne orally: se inquiry, 
for the questions to be decided are not dependent upon 
inquiries. The N facts are already perfectly well 
ere if the Government refuses now to tell us 
what they intend to do, 1 may depend upon it that 
there is something behind which they do not wish us to 
know anything about. (Cheers.) I cannot help feeling 
that this is one of the motives which, to use the expres- 
sive words of the hon. member for Nottingham, are oon - 
atracted on the principle of “‘ cross-fishing "—that the 
motion is one which is intended to fiah on both sides of 
the House. (Cheers.) It whispers to the gentlemen 
from the north of Ireland, Vote for me; I am the 
champion of the Protestant Church. I am seeking for 
delay in order to secure your interests,” It whispers to 
other hon. gentlemen, *‘ Vote for me; I am educatin 

my party—(loud cheers and laughter)—and the momen 

that the process is complete, all of our wishes shall be 
fuldlled.” (Renewed ebeering.) And I have no doubt 
if I could unveil the secrets e lobby, we should find 
gentlemen professing to speak, but I hope falsely, in the 
name of the Goveroment, whispering suggestions of this 
kind in accordance with the respective views of those 
whom they address. Now I hope I may not be mis- 
taken. I do not pretend to predict the probable course 
of the right hon. gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. (Cheers and laughter.) I should as soon under- 
take to tell you which way the weathercock would 
point to-morrow. (Renewed laughter.) It may be that 
the gentlemen who are taken by this device will find 
that the pea is not always under the same thimble—(a 
laugh)—and that the hopes they have been led to enter- 
tain will be frustrated. It may be that hon. gentlemen 
on this side of the House, if they vote for this motion 
and carry it, may next year find themselves in the con- 
dition we found ourselves last year—that by their party 
allegiance they have contributed to the very result they 
desired to-avoid, and to the destruction of those prin- 
ciples to which the whole of their political life has * 
devoted. (Cheers.) 1 cannot help feeling that such 
such a system of management, are uu- 
worthy of the House of Commons. rs.) Itis to 
the Exeeutive Government that we have to look for 


dance. 
frwet the duty o: the House of Commons to select 
those Ministers in whom it placed trust, and as long 


as it placed confidence in those Ministers to receive 
the policy which they might announce. 


I know that with a certain number of gentlemen on 
this side of the House this amendment is popular. I 
have heard it spoken of as being very clever. (Laughter. 
It is clever, Sir; itis too clever by half, (Laughter an 
cheers.) If the Government intend to conduct the 
Irish Church to a painless death, this ia, probably, the 
best way to secure that result ; but if they propose to 
defend and adhere to the principles contained in the 
letter to which I have alluded, it is the very worst way 
to attain the object they have in view and to revive the 
enthusiasm of the people. If you wish to support the 
Chu you must come forward and fight in the light, 
and not shelter yourselves behind ambiguous motions 
add dilatory pleas. (Loud cheers.) I admit that the 
right hon. gentleman opposite has spoken to-night with 
perfect candour and openness in expressing his opinions, 
and I would „ that candour by telling him 
that I shall meet his motion with a straightforward 
and direct negative. But I cannot support an amend- 
ment of which the ebject, as it appears to me, is merely 
to gain time—-merely to retain the cards in the hands 
of the Executive that they may shuffle them as they 
like—(Hear, hear)—merely to enable them to repeat on 
the Irish Church the process which they last year 
applied to Reform— merely to enable them to utilise 
great questions of public y and matters which excite 
the feeling of the people out of doors to the utmost for 
the purposes of party and the maintenance of a Govern- 
ment in place. (Hear, hear.) I think that such tactics 
are not honourable to the House of Commons, nor 
honourable to the Government which resorts to them ; 
and, while earnestly resisting any attack upon the 
A. the Established Churob, I say that, in the 
ntereats of that principle, in the interests of the Irish 
Ohurch, in the interests of all those convictions which 
the Conservative party has ever entertained, it does not 
seem to me wise, it is not fair, it is not creditable, to 
lay upon the table of the House, and to take issue upon, 

an amendment such as this. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Laine supported the resolations, but feeling 
that it would be impossible to give them practical 
effect this year, he intimated that if they were 
carried he should move an amendment deferring 
further action until after an appeal to the new con- 
stituencies. 

The Soricrror-GeneEral, while not shrinking from 
condemning the resolutions themselves, argued that 


the House * * not now to pronounce an opinion came the usual 


upon them. But for the proposal to follow them up 
by legislation, the second resolution would be illegal 
and the third unconstitutional, and the Queen, he 


tended, ought not to be asked to do 
her Coronation oath 

f Parliament. 
siderable modifications were needed in the Irish 
Charch, but he never would be a party to the policy 
of the resolutions. 

Mr. Lawson defended the legality of the second 
and third resolutions, showing that they followed 
the language of the Church Temporalities Act. He 
entered at length into the usual arguments for and 
| the Irish Church, and advocated ita disesta- 
blishment in ite own in and as the only means 
of placing political an relations in Ireland on 
a sound basis. 

Just before midnight the debate was adjourned on 
the motion of Mr. Harpr. 

On the Mutiny Bill Lord Ereno made an unsne- 
cessful attempt to restore to the preamble the words 
struck out the other night, declaring that our army 
is maintained “for the tion of the balance 
of power in Europe”; and the Marine Mutiny 
Bill was amended in con with the amendment 
carried the other night by Mr. Otway on the Matiny 
Bill, by the insertion of the proviso that marines on 
shore shall not be liable to corporal punishment in 
time of peace. 

Some other orders were forwarded a 
the House adjourned at half-past twelve o’clook. 


and 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, April 1, 1868. 
YESTERDAY’S PARLIAMENT. 

The Lords last night, on the invitation of Lord 
Matmessvury, agreed to abolish in all ordinary cases the 
right of voting by proxy. This plan of voting can only 
he resuscitated, with the consent of the House, after a 
notice twice as long as that now required to be given 


for the suspension of standing orders. Several bills 
were put forward a stage. 


In the House of Commons, the Mutiny Bill and 
the Marine Mutiny Bill were respectively read a third 
time and passed, 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 

The adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. Haapy, 
who commenced by referring to Lord Oranborne's 
attack, and, amid . cheers from the Ministerial 
benches, reminded him that he had gone with his late 
colleagues a long way on the path of reform last year, 
and had fallen away, not on the lowering of the fran- 
chise, but on the question of “ checks,” which were 
defeated, not merely by the Opposition, but by a large 
body of the Conservative party, and he taunted him 
with having himself deserted principle for expediency 
in the matter of Church-rates. The Reform Act 
of last year was not all that he could have 
wished, members of a Government and of a party 
were compelled to compromise many opinions 
for the sake of unity, and the 8 
then made was not of principle but degree. Dealing 
next with Mr. Gladstone’s assumption of consistency, 
he retorted that, whatever his secret opinions might 
have been for the last twenty-five years, his public 
professions were all in favour of the Irish Church. As 
a comment on his claim to have warned his constituents 
in 1865 that his mind was changing, he read a passage 
from a letter (the genuineness of which Mr. Gladstone, 
though * did not deny), written ip his 
last contest in Oxford, in which he had spoken of the 
Irish Church question being remote, and not likely to 
be one of practical politics for some time to come. Mr. 
Gladstone s change, therefore, was unexpected, and had 
taken the whole country by surprise. Passing to the 
main question, Mr.Hardy, admitting at the outset the 
competence of this Parliament, maintained that the 
Irish Church was part of the compact of the Act of 
Union, that its abolition would alienate the Irish 
Protestants, and that there was no emergency Calling 
for such a sacrifice. He controverted seriatim the 
arguments of Mr. Gladstone that it would not injure 
Protestantism, would be no invasion of the rights of 

perty, and would not lead to an assault on the 
nglish Church, and, criticising the resolutions, he 
objected that they gave no hint of the plan of disesta- 
blishment; that they said nothing about what 
was to be done with the confiscated revenues; and 
that they held out no hope that they would effect the 


of Ireland. They were precipitate, 
untimely, unsettled ev and d nothing, and 
the consent of the House of Lords ought to be asked 
before proceeding further on this and re- 


volutio th. laining the intentions of the 
* Hardy said Sat if the amendment 
were defeated they would oppose the resolations. As 
to the future, though they would give no pledge, if the 
Commission of Inquiry into the revenues of the Irish 
Church showed changes and modifications in the 
Establishment to be n would make them 
fearlessly and indifferently. Further than that, Mr. 
Hardy, speaking for himself, said with great emphasis, 
amid loud cheering, that he would not go. He would 
be no party to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
or, if he changed his opinions, he would prove his 
sincerity by resigning his post. The conclusion of Mr. 
Hardy’s animated and decided speech was enthusiasti- 
cally cheered by the Ministerialists. 

Mr. Goscuen replied to Mr. Hardy in a speech 
which was not very effective. With his cessation 
seven o’clock “ hiatus,” and Mr. Peet 
a Mr. M‘CuLtacu 2 and other 15 

rs who appear to be able to ignore listeners, were 
to waste their remarks in a Parliamentary desert. 


county, 
— A characterised 
fluency, and excellent elocution. 
The Arroansy-Gewnerat for Ireland followed, and 


vindicated the legal and prescriptive rights of the Irish 


by point, arrangement of matter, 


Church. 
Mr. Bricut commenced by 
siderable change, if not of view, at least 


„ but from a 


different complaint—(Hear, bear) an internal com- 

plaint—(much laughter)—viz., a prevalence of zeal. 
Whenever zeal creeps into a State Church it 

entirely different Ar form | | 

species of zeal | 

fi there comes e 

that it ie not Mr, Miall the 

8982 they 1 a | 1 37 

is something within which gde, the 

differenoes within, Miene AM 14 

N ii 

wo 0 2 

the time when it would e * 

Reasoning gently with the Ministerialists, Mr. Bright 

endeavo ; to Sorvall them that this Aa 


ment was not more serious than Pres- tra 
and other changes which they had once resisted 
had since found to be mere hobgoblins, and after 
emphatic and significant disclaimer of party and per- 


Reform, 


o'clock, 

The death of Mr. Edward Jesse, the naturalist, is 
announced. 

William Worsley was executed yesterday in front of 
Bedford Gaol for the murder of William at 
Luton. He made a full confession of his guilt. The 
scaffold was hung around with cloth, and when the 
3 dying man was lost to the view of the 
crow , 


Workinc Max's Mario ow Tus Inian Onvacn. 


—A ey of wo men was held at the 
7 Hall ove tof Mr. Glad- 


night, in suppor 
stone’s resolutions on 2 Irish Church. Mr. George 


Potter presided. The resolutions p. were to the 


effect the Irish Church—and, all 
2 


———— 


Tun Ricuts oy Women are fully recognised in 
hial if not in Parliamentary affairs On Satur- 
y Mrs. Sarah Wooster was appointed by the Ayles- 


bury magistrates to the offices of overseer of the poor 
— surveyor of highways for the parish : 
and last year four women similar offices in the 


Aylesbury district. Among other places for which 
it has been held that women are eligible are those of 
high chamberlain, high constable, common constable, 
sexton, and returning officer at an election to Parlia- 
ment. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tun great debate on the Irish Church com- 
mencéed on Monday, when Mr. Gladstone moved 
and expounded his three resolutions in a calm 
and hss gps speech upon which we have com- 
men elsewhere. e Liberal party were 
enthusiastic in support of their leader—their 
loyalty and decision having been greatly 
strengthened by the demonstration e on 
Saturday at the dinner given to Mr. Brand, the 
late ‘ 17 rd Stanley promptly 
accepted Mr. Gladstone's challenge by moving 
an amendment in favour of pos ng the 
subject for the decision of a new Parliament, 
but “admitting that considerable modifications 
in the temporalities of the United Church in 
Ireland , after the pending inquiry, 7 
to be expedient.” His Lordship oo his 
amendment in so broad a sense, and stated 80 

mphatically that he was unable to defend the 
Church as it is, that the cordiality with 
which he was at first received by the Ministerial 


, 800n subsided into a cold and almost 
resentful silence.’ The dissatisfaction created 
by Lord 8 's speech was heightened by 


Lord Cranborne’s caustic attack on the Govern- 
ment. His Lordship expressed profound regret 
that through the cowardice or insincerity of 
the Mini 4 had been laid down 
round which the ative party could rally, 
and diated the ambiguous utterances of a 
more Delphic oracle. He asked, amid the 
cheers of the Conservatives, whether the party 
were to be guided by the Prime Minister, who 
had d in favour of “the sacred union of 
Church and State,” or by the Foreign Minis- 
ter, who made light of that 8 in the 
case Of Ireland. There might honest 
supporters of the Irish Church in the Cabinet, 
but could they restrain their “erratic leader, 
who, through the amendment, promised his fol- 
lowers that that institution should be preserved, 
and whispered to the Liberals. I am coe gan 4 
my The first day’s debate closed wit 
the conviction that the ernment had lost 
ground, and was weakened by internal dissen- 
sions. 


Last night, Mr. Hardy restored the confidence 
of his party by a determined “no surrender ” 
in complete antagonism to that of the 

noble mover of the amendment. The Home 
„with the most enthusiastic approba- 


tion of the Tories, insisted upon the inviolability 


of the property of the Irish Church. He de- 
clared that he did not assent to the abstraction 
of any part of its endowments, or if ever, by 


dire mischance, he should be forced to acquiesce 
in an act of spoliation which he abhorred, he 
would yield only under compulsion, and 
would never, in the capacity of a responsible 


adviser of the Crown assent to any violation 
of the 


5 declaration was, with 
Brighes humourous and striking speech 


the princi feature of last night's debate. 
Whether 2. Disraeli will side with Lord Stan- 


ley or Mr. Hardy, or endeavour dexterously to 
steer between them, remains to be seen. 

The debate may close to-morrow night, but 
will certainly terminate on Friday. The Oppo- 
sition have abundant reason for confidence. 
The whispers of disunion have ceased as the 
discussion has proceeded. Mr. Watkin has felt 
it expedient to abandon his threatened amend- 
ment, and Mr. Laing to explain his away. 
No threats of a penal dissolution are 
any longer heard; instead of a Liberal 
secession, there is the prospect of a Tory 
„Cave“; and there is every reason to expect 
that Lord Stanley’s amendment will be 
rejected by a large majority, and the first of 

r. Gladstone’s resolutions triumphantly 


carried. If Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet should sur- 
vive this disaster, it will only be in order that 


compact with the Irish Church. Mr. | f. 


the business of the Session may be the more 

despatched. The Liberals are more 
emphatically than last year in power, if not in 
office, and will be err 4 to —— 4 — 
& programme which, if the new electo y 
i trns to ituall, will insure the downfall of the 
Irish Church, and the advent of a strong 
Liberal Ministry. 

The Royal Commission on the state of the 
Neutrality Laws have completed their labours, 
and arrived at a unanimous decision. This 
interesting information was communicated to 
the House of Lords on Friday, in the course of 
the discussion raised by Earl Russell, who took 
occasion to avow that his opinions on the 
Alabama claims remain unaltered, and that 
British dignity was endangered by the conces- 
sions that had been offered to the United States. 
But his lordship met with little sympathy, and 
his special pleas and rigid ideas were effectivel 
combated by the Chancellor, who sta 
that the Government were only awaiting Mr. 
Seward’s decision as to the composition of his 
proposed Commission, to renew the negociations 
on the Alabama question. 

The Horse Guards have deemed it prudent to 
bow unreservedly to the decision of the Com- 
mons last week for the abolition of flogging 
in the army ; and Sir John Pakington, who last 

ear evaded the vote, now promptly acquiesces. 

n Monday night, Lord Elcho wanted the 
words struck out of the preamble of the Mutiny 
Bill, And for the preservation of the balance 
of power in Europe to be re- inserted; but the 
House laughed at his request and his appeal to 
Lord Palmerston’s memory. Marines have also 
been placed en the same footing in regard to 
flogging as ordinary soldiers. Thus a long-con- 
tested question has been satisfactorily settled, 
and a stigma removed from the British “ ser- 
vices.” 


King Theodore is preparing to make a stand 
with his army of ten thousand men, and such 
artillery as he possesses, on the plateau of 
Talanta, in front of Magdala, and possibly by 
this time Sir Robert Napier, with his compact 
force of 4,000 men, may have tried conclusions 
with his Abyssinian foe, whose resourcés are 
only dimly estimated. It would be quite in 
keeping with the character of the African 
tentate to place the prisoners in front of his 
army. Mr. , indeed, is said to fear such 
a summons to the royal head-quarters. But the 
Opinion prevailed among the officers of the 
expedition, that if Theodore should attempt to 
fight, his troops would desert him as soon as the 
chance offered of an escape to the British camp. 
Barring unexpected obstacles, such as defective 
commissariat, the Zimes hopes that the object of 
the expedition will be effected in time ‘to allow 
a return to the coast before the summer rains. 
The term of the present French Corps 
Législatif has nearly expired, and the Chamber 
having completed the discussion of the prin- 
cipal measures of the Session—the Bills for 
regulating the press and public meetings, 
leaving only the financial question—it becomes 
a question whether it should not be forthwith 
dissolved. The subject was considered at a 
2 council on Sunday, but the reports of 

e prefects are said to be unfavourable. So 
strong is the popular dissatisfaction at the mili- 
tary armament scheme, even in some of the rural 
districts, and especially with the enrolment of 
the Mobile National Guard, that the Emperor 
has come to the conclusion that he might go 
farther and fare worse. The general election is 
therefore postponed, and the Government is 
prepared to run the gauntlet of a damaging 
debate on the budget. 


„We will not become Prussians,” was the 
ominous cry of the riotous population of a 
district of Bavaria ceded to Prussia, when re- 
quired to be enrolled in the Landwehr, and whose 
objections were only overcome by mili 
orce. This incident, coupled with the objec- 
tion of the Wurtemburghers to send deputies 
to the Commercial Parliament, shows that 
Count Bismarck has formidable difficulties and 
prejudices to overcome ere Southern Germany 
can be induced to. enter the Northern Con- 
federation. The military forces of these States 
are nominally at the disposal of King William 
for defensive eee but the inhabitants have 
a wholesome horror of being Prussianised, and 
of being drawn away from their occupations to 
serve under the Prussian Eagle. German unity 
in its widest sense, is still no more than a dream 
of the future. 

The prosecution of President Johnson before 
the United States Senate began on Monday, 
when the case against him was opened by Mr. 
Butler. It seems probable that, with the view 
of shortening the trial, the impeachment mana- 
gers will restrict themselves to the facts arising 
out of the removal of Mr. Stanton, which in- 
volved a manifest violation of the letter of the 


| 


constitution, On this narrow issue Mr, Johnson, 


without having it in his power to the 
may be speedi . and 
eposed office. But we are much in the 
dark on the subject. The Atlantic vm wy is 
1 enough at New York, * 
wers only the most m messages at 
tia. —— seems 
2 “to put the 
through ” ; and Mr. Wade is said to have 
waived his claims to succeed Mr. Johnson in 
the Presidential chair in favour of Mr. Colfax, 
the Speaker of that assembly, under whose 
auspices Congress would be able to carry out 
its work of reconstruction regardless of Southern 
a and the decisions of the Supreme 
ourt. 


* 


THE DEBATE. 


Tux debate on the Irish Church in the House 
of Commons, begun on Monday, has reached its 
midway stage—but, for reasons of convenience 
which will be readily ——— it seems pre- 
ferable to confine our observations just now to 
the speeches of the three members who fairly 
represent the only three courscs possible in the 

resent state of things—that, namely, of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone which leads 
straight to the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church; that of Lord Stanley, 
which initiates a policy of evasion and delay; 
and that of Lord Cranborne, which opens 
way to frank, manly, uncompromising opposi- 

ion. 

Mr. Gladstone rose to the height of the ooca- 
sion. In saying this we refer not so much to 
the rhetorical excellence of his speech, toweri 
and commanding as it was, as to the —. 
which it affords of his statesmanlike ability and 
determination to grapple with the evil which 
has been so long the shame of the country, and 
to put an end to it once for all. Mr. Gladstone 
isno Whig. He was not reared in their school. 
He has not caught their traditions. He does 
not rejoice in compromises. Having made up 
his mind to deal with a question which many 
successive Administrations have been contented 
to deplore and let alone, he goes by the directest 
possible route to the best possible end. It does 
not consist with his truthfulness and sincerity of 
mind to attempt to balance one bad institution 
by the creation of others. Convinced that it 
ought not to be, he resolves that, so far as his 
R tical influence can avail, it shall cease to be. 

e policy which most commends itself to his 
sense of justice, is that which is most complete 
—not t which will look best, but that 
which will do most—not that which will 
best please and serve his party, but that which, 
in his deliberate judgment, will be most worthy 
of his country. To us, we confess, it is an un- 
speakable satisfaction to find that the goal of his 
efforts is precisely that which calm, unbiassed, 
dispassionate reason is sure to approve. We 
rejoice not only that we know whither he is 
leading us, but that he points the way to the 
issue which we have all along desired to 
reach. In ignorance of most of the details with 
which, when the Fae time comes, he will fill 
in the outline of his proposals, we can accept 
that outline with unhesitating and implicit con- 
fidence, satisfied that in carrying out the t 
principle of the policy he has announced, he 
will be as jealous of its integrity as we could be 
ourselves. And of this, we think, every part of 
his speech gives full assurance. His soul is in 
the work, and, guided by the past, we have a 
right to be confident that he will go through 
with his grand enterprise as we would have 
him to do. : 

Some persons will be disposed to think that 
Mr. Gladstone's compensatory scheme, as 
sketched in his speech on Monday evening, 
must be too indulgent to the Church about to be 
disestablished, inasmuch as according to hia 
own calculation, he will leave with her as much 
as three-fifths, 32 even two-thirds, of the 
property she holds. For our own part, we 
grudge her nothing which may be given to her 
on the score of what is just or considerate. 
Very few persons, we would imagine, would 
wish that the life interests of the ignified or 
beneficed clergy should be sacrificed, and taking 
those life interesta as on an average equivalent 
to fifteen years purchase will go far to account 
for the proportion which the right hon. 

entleman intimated as likely to be retained. 

or, we think, can we fairly demand that 
advowsons held as private property should be 
extinguished without giving an easily-ascertained 
market price for them to their owners. They 
are not, however, numerous in Ireland, being 
barely a sixth of the whole. To the Protestant 
Episcopal community in Ireland, it has 
always been contemplated to give up the 
church edifices, wherever an engagement is 


7 to keep them in repair, nor shall we, at 


any rate, quarrel with their keeping the manses, 
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which, if sold, would yield no great pecuniary 


return, and would necessarily occasion needless 
waste of property. It seems to us no more than 
equitable, and we have again and again given 
expression to our opinion, that recent benefac- 
tions made with a special view to the advantage 
of the Protestant Church should be considered 
as her own, and not diverted from the purpose 
intended by the donors. To the hint thrown 
out by Mr. Gladstone that possibly, some re- 
ought to be paid to those who had devoted 
themselves to professional studies, in the hope 
of enjoying those (ecclesiastical) emoluments,” 
more serious objections may be offered—but, 
inasmuch as the suggestion was first made b 
ourselves some years since, in connection wit 
auy prospective disestablishment of the Church 
of England, we have no desire to oppose the 
concession. Practically, no doubt, it will 
be found extremely difficult to out. 
Thus far, then, we have no exception to 
take to the right hon. gentleman's proposed 
alleviations of the severe operation he has 
andertaken, with the assent of the country, to 
perform. We should be captious indeed were 
we to find fault with what so exactly squares 
with our own reiterated admissions. The end 
in view has always been regarded by Libera- 
tionists as mainly to be sought for religious 
and political reasons. Its pecuniary aspect 
pales into insignificance in comparison with 
those which relate to the social and political 
tranquillity of Ireland, and with the enfranchise- 
ment of the Church from State patronage and 
control. We are not intent apon driving a 
hard bargain, nor are we inclined to fritter 
away a great principle by a species of bribery. 
We cannot therefore, s ing for ourselves, 
refuse to ratify Mr. Gladstone’s propositions. 


Of Lord Stanley we sincerely grieve to say a 
word in disparagement, but the position into 
which he has suffered himself to be thrust is so 
unworthy of him that the silence of his friends 
would evince towards him less respect than 
their censure. Truly, “evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” The noble lord is 
none the better for the company he is obliged to 
keep. A clever party speech in favour of a 
tric I party manoeuvre comes with an ill grace, 
though not, we are sorry to say, for the first 
time, from his lips. The amendment he sub- 
mitted, besides being illogical, was, as Lord 
Cranborne remarked, with the sternness of a 
man in earnest, “constructed on the principle 
of cross-fishing. It was intended to fish on 
both sides of the House.” The country will 
probably agree with him. 


The noble member for Stamford indicated a far 
better policy. ‘If they wished to be supported 
they must go forth and fight in the light; they 
must not lurk behind ambiguous phrases and 
dilatory pleas,” His closing sentence was ver 
emphatic. ‘Such tactics were not honourable 
to the House of Commons, they were not honour- 
able to the Government which adopted them, 
and, while e any attack upon 
the principle of an Established Church,” he said 
that in the interest of that principle, in the in- 
terest of the Irish Church, in the interest of all 
those —— which the Conservative party had 
ever upheld—it did not seem to him to be wise, 
it was not fair, it was not creditable, to lay upon 
the table of the House, and to take the vote 
upon an amendment such as this.” 


— 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


“Tue swift advances of public opinion in 
more than one direction are daily baffling poli- 
tical foresight, and undermining the ve 
foundations of party discipline. We are all 
undergoing, consciously or unconsciously, a pro- 
cess Of education so rapid that months now 
suffice to produce convictions which formerly 
could not have been matured in years.” These 
are the opening sentences of a leader in the 


Times, which reports progress on the subject of 


University extension, and on no question of the 
day are such remarks more apposite. The idea 
of making the Universities in the broadest sense 
national institutions has taken hold of the public 
mind: Whether this change of sentiment be 
owing to the agitation of the tests question by 
Nonconformists, or to the valuable report of 
Mr. Ewart's Committeeon University Extension, 
to pressure from without or from within, or to 
all these causes combined, there is the great 
fact that the two great Universities must irre- 
vocably be adapted to the wants of the nation. 
With that sagacity and anxiety to make the 
best of existing circumstances which marks its 
treatment of ecclesiastical problems, the 
Guardian admits that Mr. Coleridge’s Bill is 
inevitable, and that what Parliament 
wishes to do is to remove what appears to itself 
to be an injustice, a monopoly; it regards itself 
as trustee for the nation; these revenues in its 


versities. 


— — 


judgment belong to the whole nation, while only 
considers to be a practical grievance, and it 
decides upon remedying that grievance.” Such 
is in truth a candid statement by a reluctant 
witness of the present aspect of this question. 

University monopoly is in the worse plight, 
because it has to encounter a double attack. 
Mr. Ewart is, in his way, as formidable an 
opponent as Mr. Coleridge. re- 
spective movements support each other. 
The abolition of tests. implies University 
extension, and University extension can 
only be adequately secured by the abroga- 
tion of tests. Mr. Disraeli says it is the tacit 
alliance of philosophers” and Nonconformists 
that has given force to the movement against 
ecclesiastical endowments. It is certainly the 
common action of Liberal University men and 
Nonconformists that renders inevitable the 
result described by the Guardian. 


Under such circumstances the fate of Mr. 
Coleridge’s Bill this Session isa matter of minor 
importance. Those who are now a final 
and determined stand in favour of the Church 
monopoly—in which for the moment perchance 
they may succeed—are the same persons whoare 
engaged in throwing down, in another direction, 
the barrier of exclusion. In the Oxford Con- 
gregation was carried about ten days ago, by a 
large majority, a statute accepting the principle 
that undergraduates may be allowed to keep 
residence in lodgings, with or without connec- 
tion with a college or hall; and since then a 
report in favour of a similar measure has been 


favourably received by the Senate of Cambridge 


University. This is the first fruits of the report 
of Mr. Ewart's Committee, obtained, it is true, 
under constraint, but not the less tending to the 
ultimate result—that of throwing open the Uni- 
We can, therefore, claim the autho- 
rities of Oxford and Cambridge as our allies. 
The Lords may throw out Mr. Coleridge's Bill 
this Session, but the action of the resident 
governing bodies in both Universities, in ex- 
tending the educational facilities they direct, 
only renders the ecclesiastical grievance more 
intolerable. Mr. Coleridge would overthrow 
the college mee | ; the University rulers are 
ear ony, | it. e former brings external 
pressure to bear against the walls of the citadel ; 
the latter are creating allies for him within the 
camp. The memorialists who have beset the 
Archbishop of Canterbury might have spared 
themselves their protest. They can gain no- 
thing but a short respite. And after the action 
taken by the authorities of the two seats of 
learning, it is more manifest than ever that time 
is on the side of University reformers. 


The decision referred to, prudent though it 
be as a concession to popular demands, is the 
insertion of the thin end of the w 
large stride towards free Universities. The in- 
troduction of the new element of outdoor 
students will entail a reform of the entire edu- 
cational machinery of the Universities, and de- 
mand the utilisation of their vast revenues. As 
was abundantly pointed out before Mr. Ewart’s 
Committee, a new social atmosphere will thereby 
be created, the tendency to athletic sports 
which has become “quite a nuisance” during 
the last few years, will receive a wholesome 
check, competition among the teaching corps 
will be stimulated, and education will be 
cheapened. Mr. Coleridge’s Bill does not touch 
the colleges, beyond abrogating legislative restric- 
tions to the exercise of their freedom. An 
the outcry raised against removing an external 
impediment in the shape of a clause of the Act 
of Uniformity is a sure indication of the rotten- 
ness of the college system as at present 
veloped. Its defenders cannot trust even to 
the self-government of the colleges, but insist 
on Parliament preventing them from pursuing 


a liberal course. These medieval institutions in P 


truth absorb the greater part of the revenues 
of the Universities for comfortable fellowships 
enjoyed mainly by clergymen. When new 
blood is infused into our seats of learning these 
sinecures will inevitably have to be dealt with. 
Their doom is sealed by the new statutes re- 
ferred to. Just as Mr. Gladstone's recent 
memorable declaration virtually decided the fate 
of the Irish Church, so the es er of the Uni- 
versity authorities to admit lodger- students neces- 
sitates the downfall of the college monopoly. 

“ Fifteen years ago,” said the Spectator of last 
Saturday, the Anti-State Church Society, as 
it was then called, was really strong. Now, its 
successor, the Society for the Liberation of Re- 
ligion from State Patronage and Control, drags 
out a retiring and scarcely perceptible existence 
in extreme obscurity.” We are not in this place 
going to enter upon the very superfluous task 
of vindicating the Liberation Society. But such 
an exhibition of what Lord Brougham would 
call “crass” ignorance of the plainest facts is 


peculiarly ludicrous at @ time when the aboli- 


tion of Church-rates is decreed, University 
N — — 


d lation feel themselves 


veness is giving way, and the Irish Estab- 
lishment is doomed. W should have thought 
the Spectator was sufficiently versed in contem- 


rary politica to be aware its statement is 


e reverse of the truth. The of the 
Liberation Society is notoriously increasing year 
by year, not only becanse its objects are in- 


trinsically jast, but because theycommend them: 

© judgment of persons and 
outside the ranks of Nonconformity. its 
aims are not sectarian is shown by *. adhesion 
of the “ philosophers” ; that it seeks to benefit 
the nation rather than any religious body is 
manifest by the cordial co-operation with it of 
the foremost thinkers and Liberals of Oxford 
and Cambridge in the work of University Re- 
form. Never in the history of this — were 
the Free Churches more closely identified with 
the Liberalism of the age, and never were they 
able to render Pg —.— and effective 7 ed 
in promotin islative recognition of those 
broad waer justice and freedom with 
which the w of the whole nation is bound 
up. 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


Tue House of Commons has found time, 
amid its other duties, to give a hasty glance at 
the affairs of a hundred and fifty millions—that 
is, fully two-thirds—of Her Majesty's subjects. 
This remark is neither an unjust sarcasm nor mere 
claptrap ; but the inference to which it leads is 
intimately associated with the question discussed 
on ee psa —is British rule a in 
India? We glory in our Eastern — oe we 
desire to be just towards it, we earnestly desire 
to raise it in the scale of civilisation; but we 
do not understand our Hindoo fellow subjects. 
We have a lofty disdain of their institutions, 
habits, and feelings ; and, if we think of them at 
all, it is as our inferiors, who ought, without 

uestioning, to be grateful for the blessings of 
uropean civilisation implanted in their midst, 

Our self-complacency in respect to India has 
lately received a rude shock. A remark made 
last Session by Lord Cranborne, then Secretary 
for India, that the native system of rule, not- 
withstanding its many disadvantages, had a 
great charm—a fitness and congeniality we are 
unable to realise—for the population of our 
Eastern Empire, excited the astonishment of 
the Governor-General. Forthwith Sir John 
Lawrence sought the opinions of experienced 
officials in various parts of India on the subject, 
and their conclusions were embodied in a highly 
interesting series of reports which were the 
topic of discussion in the House of Commons 
on Friday. The Governor-General, in issuing 
his circular, expressed his own belief that the 
population of India were incontestibly more 

rosperous and far more happy in British terri- 
2, than under native rulers. The reports of 
the experienoed persons consulted do not bear 
out this foregone conclusion. Their impres- 
sions are admirably and concisely summed u 
in a memorandum just published by Sir 
Robert Montgomery, who, as the late Go- 
vernor of the jaub, is not likely to bear 
hardly upon the British régime. That Indian 
statesman draws the general conclusion that 
our rule has conferred great material advantages 
on India, promoted prosperity, security of life 
and property, and repressed evils of great mag- 
nitude. But to the question whether the popu- 
ppier under our auspices, 
he unhesitatingly answers, No.“ Those who 
live under a native Government, whatever its 
evils and abuses, “ would not elect to change 


de- their condition and forfeit their nationality.” 


„The people generally,” says Lieut.-Colonel 
Clarke, believe that they would be much 
happier under a native ruler than under the 
resent régime. This feeling has been increasing 
in intensity of late years.” The is in- 
creasing,’’ 3 official in pod 1 a — 
recently anne rovinces, peop 
are 2 


After so many generations of British rule in 
India this result is startling and discouraging. 
Sir Robert Montgomery attributes it to the dif- 
ferent sympathies and habits of the natives, to 
the neglect of the British Government “ to 
accommodate itself to the tastes and genius of 
a simple and more imaginative race,” and 
Cranborne to the evils that spring from over 
regulation.” “It has now come to this, says 
his lordship, “‘ that there is no despotic power in 
India in any one beneath the Governor-General, 
and his despotism must be exercised entirely 
through the law. The consequence is that eve 
agent of this despotism of yours 1s worried, 
hampered, and fettered by eternal regulations. 
You hare all the disadvantages of a system in 
which the people take comparatively small, if 
any, part in their own government, and — 

O - 


have not the undoubted advantage of the 
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ticity and vigour which are i 
archal . of government. Ladis 
is an Ireland on a gigantic scale, je same 
remedy will have to be applied in the one case 
as in 2 1 with the 
sym es wishes of the population - to 
Dran e 
self-government and self-reliance, _ 

The Hindoos ought to feel the superiority of 
the British régime, but the serious fact is that 
they do not. We are ground in the 
affections and confidence of the le of India.“ 
And how can we expect any result when 
we act towards them as aliens and masters, 
cating nothing about their affairs, and handing 
them over to a system of administrative centra- 
lisation foreign to their tastes, which has only 
served to increase the distance between the 
governors and the governed? We have yet to 
obtain the key to their hearts by identifying 
ourselves with their interests and idiosyncrasies 
„We must first of all,“ says the 7imes in com- 
menting on this i ing discussion, re- 
cognise their feelings and habits as facts, 
educating them, if possible, up to higher 
ideas of social and political life, but not 
violently imposing our civilisation upon them. 
We must, in short, impart a greater 
elasticity to our system, and this can only be 
done, as Lord Cranborne shows, by a sacrifice 
of uniformity and a greater reliance on in- 
dividual responsibility. It is a somewhat re- 
markable fact that Sepoy regiments organised 
upon the irregular plan, with sey pig’ few 
olen have usually been found more trust- 
worthy and amenable to discipline than regular 
Sepoy regiments. The explanation is that the 
oled are thrown more with their men, and 
acquire a knowledge of their character, the 
want of which no perfection of organisation can 
supply. If the mutiny taught us any lesson, it 
taught us how little the great majority of 
Europeans resident in India, whether civil or 
military, understand the native mind. Sir Robert 
Montgomery says that even now ‘we know 
little or nothing of the current of native feeling,’ 
that there are the greatest difficulties in testing 
it, and yet that it is absolutely n to 
provide means of testing and acting upon it. Two 
modes of doing so have been indicated, and no 
time should be lost in employing both. The 
one is to leave European magistrates a larger 
discretion and greater opportunities of inter- 
course with natives, the other is to associate 
natives more freely with Europeans in the duties 
of government.” 


PRESTIGE, 


Tur difference between the actual worth of any- 
thing and that which arises from its repute and 
name is not always easily appreciable. The rose 
would, indeed, smell as sweet if called by a name 
full of harsh gutturals instead of musical liquide. 
But whether our peroeption of its sweetness and 
charms would remain unaltered may be questioned. 
The association of names, and the imaginative fancies 
which they excite, lend to objects a lustre which 
would grow dull did the light of dreams, or of wistful 
memories, cease to play upon them. But not in 
harmonies of sound is the value of names mainly to 
be found. As signs capable of recalling glorious facts 
and deeds; of presenting images of ever-living 
beauty, purity, and nobility; of blending into an 
inspiring ideal the firmly drawn lines of the past 
with the shaping hopes of the future, names acquire 
intrinsic worth. The history in words for which 
Trench contends is a veritable national heirloom, 
which we would religiously hand down to after- 
generatious. 

The name, indeed, is but the sign—the representa- 
tive of that which has an existence altogether apart 
from it. It is the coin to which men have agreed to 
attach a certain value. Yet it is of no slight con- 
sequence to gather into one suggestive word the 
force of human lives and historic periods, of systems 
of thought, and of the central traths of the moral 
world. Like seeds, they contain within a small com- 
pass vital germs of which the after-growth may be 
vast. Valuable is the talisman that shall conjure up 
grand ideas, forms of power, and visions of higher 
progress, to preserve us from lapsing into enfeebling 
doubts, or a despairing surrender to the hosts of evil 
and ignorance, Long usage lends, too, to words a 
certain inalienable right to be the privileged repre. 
sentatives of the thoughts which they convey to the 
mind. Particular shades of meaning become attached 
to them which would disappear if they did. The 
sound has become identified with the sense, and it 
would at least do violence to our feelings, even if it 
did not affect our mental apprehensions, to separate 
them. We should not relish Milton or Shakespeare 


done into” modern English, any more than we | 


should like to see a version of the Scriptures with 
emendations in the style of a literary man” of the 
present day. There is a form of sound words which, 
without being slavish literalists, we should, in some 
instances; desire to preserve. Thus the prestige of 
names, and of modes of expression, is often fairly 
earned, and the influence thereby exerted real and 
of essential worth. 


The prastigia or jagglers’ sleight-of-hand tricks, 
from which our word prestige is derived, not unfre- 
quently, however, represent uses to which names, 
more or less distinguished, are put. They serve to 
dazzle, to mislead, to falsify our judgment, to induce 
undue expectations, and often egregious self-decep- 
tion. There is a reverence for rank, not without its 
uses, in this country which leads frequently to the 
erection of mischievous social distinctions, to a 
cramping of public action, and to an intellectual 
abasement not pleasant to witness. How many 
babble enterprises are floated on aristocratic names, 
the dupes of which pay with their money for their 
belief in lords. It is a diffionlt matter, indeed, to 
persuade some people that a prince or a peer has 
only an ordinary share of human qualities. We can 
uoderstand why a rich man should be invited to take 
the chair at a meeting, the object of which is to raise 
ways and means; but we are at a loss to understand 
why scientific societies cannot flourish without titled 
presidents, or philanthropic institutions, such as 
hospitals and orphanages, without noble patrons, 
Why should not intellectual power, munifloent 
charity, and philanthropic zeal, more commonly 
meet with honourable recognition, even when found 
in plebeian ranks? It is seemly that the heads of the 
realm, by whom the nation is represented, should be 
distingnished by their generous appreciation of all 
national interests. But it is not well for any country 
to esteblish caste as one of its institutions, or to 
limit ite activities by the impulses which it receives 
from a small and idle section of the community. 
When the leadership of the people practically rested 
with the barons, and when chivalry with its knightly 
vows served as the standard of honourable action, it 
was nataral enough for the inferior classes to look to 
the nobles in most things to take the initiative. 
Hence we have inherited that traditional reverence 
which, though to a diminishing extent, often works 
adversely to the expansion of national ideas, and te 
the development of individual energies. 


In literary matters the influence of names is re- 
markably felt. The published works of a man, as 
might be expected, are regarded as justifying antici- 
pations as to his future efforts. Not only so, but 
the author of acknowledged eminence will find the 
prodactions of his exhausted powers received 
generally with a laudatory homage which the finest 
efforts of an unknown man would fail to obtain. The 
oultare of the day, however, is producing more dis- 
oriminating and generous criticism. There is a 
fashion in literatare,and people persuade themselves 
that they honestly recognise genius, and only acoord 
it ita due, although they never discern it exoept 


days of distinguished authorship, too, it is amusing 
to see professional reviewers welcoming the very 
simple sketches of a royal pen with encomiams of 
their literary ability, such as the brilliant word- 
painting of Ruskin, or the graphic descriptions of 
Washington Irving would fail to elicit. The super- 
stitions of newspaper readers are illustrations of the 
literary action of prestige. What faith is reposed in 
the large-type leader! The Zimes is held to be 
omniscient and prophetic to a degree which dwarfs 
the pretensions of the Delphio oracle. Critics are 
regarded as inspired guides to book-buyers, and “ our 
own correspondent” is the Meroury of modern 
mythology. 


It is but fair that suocess, whether intellectual or 


material, should inspire confidence in further efforts, 
and so seoure rewards which those in the early 
stages of any career have no right to expect. Yet 
prestige not unfrequently acts prejudicially upon 
those whom it distinguishes by inducing either a 
reliance upon their fame, which renders their after 
performances careless, or else an unwholesome 
feverish anxiety to maintain a standard which it is 
permitted only in privileged seasons to reach. 
Amonget the masses a great reputation seems to 
gather an increase of mysterious power with the 
number of those who swell the breath of fame. 
General sentiment idealises its subject. Hence, 
impossibilities are exacted, or, where the name is so 
celebrated as to forbid the denial of that homage 
which is rendered as a matter of course, common- 
place productions come to be accepted as grand 


achievements and popular opinion has no sure guide 
left to regulate it, 


where they are taught to expect to find it. In these 


identified with the illustrious dead, exciting ardent 
yearnings to follow in their steps, and by the power 
of faith transfusing the might of the past into the 
thinkers aod workers of to-day, is that which 
ministers most surely to progress, and which 
ennobles the thoughts of men. To Governments 
it gives stability and majesty, to legislation the 
wisdom of ages of experience and thought, to 
armies the spirit of fallen heroes, to nations a 
oneness of life which makes them gravely re- 
sponsible for the honour of both the buried and the 
unborn. In the church, too, the prestige of her 
moral and spiritual triumphs, of her noble children, 
and even of her forms of organisation, has kindled 
the zeal and nourished the devotion of those who 
were willing to offer themselves as “living 
sacrifices.” 

In such instances the glory of the past acts 
largely by way of exciting emulation. The echoes 
of Burke and Chatham's speeches still linger round 
St. Stephen’s to lend eloquence to the debates of 
the hour. Wellington and Nelson, more surely 
than the gods who fought for the Romans at Lake 
Regillus, still lead our soldiers and our sailors to 
triumphs, the renown of which shall be worthy of 
“the brave days of old.” There is an enthusiasm, 
amongst quiet students as well as in the ranks of 
those who stand out foremost in the world’s broad 
day, in both secular and sacred spheres of life, to 
rival and, if it may be, to surpass the great and 
glorious deeds of our fathers. 

But in the esprit de corps which the prestige of a 
noble history mainly supports, there is more than 
the desire of proving our ability to keep untarnished 
the honour of an ancient name. There is a con- 
sciousness of a larger being, of widened aympathies, 
of concentrated forces, and of an investment with 
the dignity of those who by lofty thoughts, or valiant 
acts, have served the cause which is ours now as it 
was theirs then. The life of many flows through us 
with intense vitality. The spirit of a people breathes 
forth in us its great hopes and its solemn vows. On 
the purpose of by-gone generations our eye is 
fastened, and the gathered might of the ages stretches 
through our hands to its fulfilment. No conjaror’s 
false prestigia with deceptive glitter and dexterous 
cunning, are in these living impulses of the past, 
these common strivings of the present. They do but 
evidence the deep truth of human brotherhood, the 
impossibility of any living or dying to themselves, 
and the existence of desires and capacities in man 
which can be satisfied only by higher unities than 


those of earth. 
Foreign and Coioninl. 


FRANCE. 


The speculations which have been for so long rife in 
Paris, as to the dissolution of the Legislative Body, are 
at last set at rest by the decision of the Emperor, in 
council with the Ministers, against such a dissolution. 
This decision was come to on Monday morning, at a 
Council of Ministers and the Privy Council, and was 
subsequently announced by the Etendard, one of the 
inspired journals. It is said that the Emperor is pre- 

ring a manifesto in the shape ofa letter to M. 
Rouher, which will appear on the 15th of April. 

The Moniteur publishes a detailed report to the 
Emperor Napoleon from Marshal Niel upon the 
organisation of the Mobile National Guard. Marshal 
Niel says that, although that body can only reach its 
normal effective in five years, it was necessary to 
arrange at once the definitive basis of its organisa- 
tion, and determine the number of the 
companies, and batteries of each department, in 
order to trace out their recruiting districts. “The 

effective of the Mobile National Guard,” 

adds, “will be about 550,000 men.” With the 
800,000 lars and the reserve, France will be 
by a military force of 1,360,000 men. 

We shall indeed be well guarded,” says the Temps. 

The Prefect of Nice has been instructed by the 
Emperor Napoleon to compliment the Czarewitch in 
the name of his Majesty. The Czarewitch, in reply, 
expressed regret at not being able to go to Paris to 
greet the Emperor in person. His Imperial High- 
ness left Nice on Saturday afternoon. 

The Presse affirms that the Cabinet of the Tuile- 
ries has addressed a note to that of Vienna, inquiring 
whether it would be disposed to join France in de- 
manding a revision of the treaties of 1815. A 
“simple diplomatic protest” against the recent 
Russian decree, obliterating the very name of 
Poland, is all that France proposes at present on that 
head. 


GERMANY. 

Advices from Traunstein, in Upper Bavaria, 
announce that the object of the meeting summoned 
to examine the lists of the Landwehr in the Bavarian 
distriots ceded to Prussia by the treaty of 1866, has 
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been frustrated by disturbances. The town-hall was 
demolished, and the houses and shops in the streets 
were closed. The gendarmes were ill-used by the 
mob. Troops have been sent for from Munich. 
Similar excesses have taken place at Frostberg, the 
ory of the rioters being, We will not become 
Prussians,” 


AUSTRIA. 

The Upper House of the Reichsrath has commenced 
the discussion of the Schools Bill, and the debate has 
been adjourned. The new measure respecting civil 
marriages in Austria requires only the Imperial sano- 
tion to come into vigour, and there is no doubt that 
this formality will be speedily fulfilled. We are 
authorised to deolare,” says the General Correspon- 
dence, “ that the ramour of t proceedings having been 
taken by the Court of Rome to hinder the Sovereign 
from consenting, as well as that of an autograph 
letter having been addressed with the same object 
by his Holiness to the Emperor, are entirely un- 
founded.” 

The North-Eastern Correspondence says :—The an- 
nihilation of the kingdom of Poland has prodaced 
considerable sensation in Vienna. The emotion, as 
will be easily understood, has been greatest in Polish 
circles, and amongst Polish deputies.” 


ITALY. 

The almost interminable debate in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies on the grinding tax has ad- 
vanced a stage, but only to enter upon another 
equally protracted. After days and days of useless 
talk, and the discussion of numberless orders of the 
day, the Chamber on Monday agreed to pass to the 
general discussion by 182 votes to 164,.Count Cam- 
bray Digny agreeing to accept an order of the day 
providing that the economies to be effected in the 
Budget of 1869 shall include a reduction of 1, 200, O00“. 
in the naval and military expenses. 


AMERICA. 

We learn by cable telegram that the formal im- 
peachment of President Johnson commenced on 
Monday, when Mr. Butler opened the prosecution. 
The impeachment managers offered in evidence co- 
pies of the original appointment of Mr. Stanton as 
Secretary of the War Department, and also Presi- 


dent Johnson’s message to Congress assigning 
reasons for his removal. 


The bill prohibiting appeals from the Cirouit 
Courts to the Supreme Court has been passed over 
the President’s veto by party votes in both Houses 
of Congress. 


In New Hampshire the Republican majority is 


reported now at 2,530, a loas for them since last year 
of 622. It is generally conceded that they owe their 
success in this election to the vigour with which they 
supported Grant for the Presidency. 

The President (says an American letter) is busily 
preparing his defence in the impeachment trial, and 
attends to this matter almost to the exclusion of all 
other business. The general impression at present 
is that the Senate is thoroughly hostile to him, and 
will convict him as speedily as possible. Secretary 
Stanton still maintains his position in the War Office, 
and, becoming frightened at reports that he was to 
be dispossessed by the aid of “‘ guerillas” from Vir- 
ginia, he now has four companies of troops under 
arms for his protection. The President recognises 
Lorenzo Thomas as Secretary of War, and holds no 
communication with Stanton. It is noteworthy that 
the Republican members of Congress uniformly 
decline all the President’s invitations to his State 
dinners. ° 


ABYSSINIA. 


Intelligence from Annesley Bay states that all the 
troops forming the Abyssinian expedition, except a 
mountain battery of Royal Artillery and four com- 
panies of the 45th Regiment, have left Zoulla for the 

high lands. The health of the troops is good. 

The following is a telegram from the New York 
Herald’s correspondent :— 


ANTALO, March 6.—King Theodore determines to 
fight. Information has been received that he has selected 
a atrong position between two rivers near Lake Haik, 
two 1 * march from M He is reported to have 
with him fifteen thousand men and six monster guns. 
Deep ravines encircle his camp, which is well protected 
— the advance of the British forces. Sir Robert 

apier has six thousand men at Antalo. We push on 
to-morrow to Ashangi. The advance brigade chooses 
position ahead. The baggage has been reduced two- 
thirds, Forage is with great difficulty procured. The 
roads are very bad. The troops suffer with dysentery 
and fever. 

The British authorities in Egypt are buying up 
more animals for Abyssinia. A large number of 
horses, mules, and donkeys are awaiting transport 
at Suez. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has received the following 
telegram from Sir Robert Napier, dated Antalo, 
March 9:—* Headquarters and lst Brigade march 
towards Ashangi on the llth. Expect to reach 
on the 16th. News from prisoners up to 17th 
February, all well. Theodore, with guns and 
mortars, on table land of Talanta. All going on 
well.“ 

In giving a general summary of its oorrespondenoe 
a few days earlier than this despatch, the Times 
says: 

Our special correspondent was in advance, and he 
gives us a notion of the country through which the rest 
of the campaign must be conducted. It would seem 
that the army, now reduced to the least possible amount 


of baggage and the fewest camp followers, was ready 
whatever discontent — 


ve been 

having 

The army was in good health and epirite, 
such a 


necessary. 

and looked forward with pleasure to meeting 
with the as should terminate the war; bat i 
evident that difficulties of the cam are 
from over. The goodwill of the natives has been 
marked in of the letters received from 


to supply the 


of the Prince of Tigré and the nat desire of gain 
among the inhabitants themeelves the Commissariat of 
the army has been in some degree reinforced. But it ia 
admitted that even here enough has not been collected 
to feed man or beast for any time. The markets of 
Abyssinia may help us a little, but our chief de 
must still be on the supplies which are brought to Zoulla 
by sea, and then on the backs of mules over passes and 
hill-sides, Every step the army takes leads it farther 
from its base, and lengthens the chain of communication 
on which it must depend. It must be admitted that 
great things have been done to make this communication 
possible, Though the departments are inclined to com- 
plain of one another after the usual fashion, it is not 
probable that any army placed in the position of ours 
would have done better. When it is considered how 
back ward ape fog | was at the ning of the year, 
the position of the force in the early days of March is 
not unsatisfactory. It bas, at least, surmounted the 
first and perhaps the most difficult part of the route, 
and taken means to assure the communication until the 
army leaves the country. The principal towns, if they 
can be so called, have been peaceably occupied, and the 
most formidable among the powerful rebels” is not 
likely to dislodge the garrisons which have been left in 
Antalo, A th, and Senafé. The friendship of the 
chieftains with whom we have had to deal on the march, 
thoughpot disinterested, is 32 since they 
have good reason to believe that they will gain money 
and power by keeping on good terms with us, When so 
much has been surmounted we may trust that equal 
energy in future will be rewarded with eqaal success, 
Assuming that King Theodore is on the Talanta 
—— 3 as has — * rong is in ng a 
a, and appears to be a position for the 
defence of that place, there is, at least, the strong pro- 
bability that he may be brought to terms in a single 
battle. At head - quarters they can get no information 
worthy of reliance concerning his strength in numbers 
or armament. But it was noticed that Kassai had 
about 4,000 men, well supplied with at the 
lace where the interview was held hetween him and 
ir Robert Napier. It was also known that he could 
have brought twice or three times that number from 


Adowa. Now, as Kassai lives in great terror of the 
Waksham Gobazye, and desired us to tee him 


against this still more powerful vassal of the ees, 
it must be taken for granted that Gobazye could brin 
into the field a still larger force, But Gobazye himaelt 
does not dare meet Theodore, so, by all sound reasoning, 
the latter, has a still larger and better-armed force. 
We must, therefore, look forward to a ular 
battle, nor would it be prudent to set Theodore’s 
army at less than ten or twelve thousand men. He 
has artillery, including his celebrated big gun, and 
bly there may be with him some one with sufficient 
nowledge of the military art to turn these resources to 
account. Yet, if our army reaches the plateau of 
Talanta in good condition, we have no fear of the result. 
Sir Charles Napier of Scinde used to say that a large 
barbarian army was more easily beaten than a small one, 
because it could not manoeuvre, and that such enemies 
were a Bega when they were in small and 
irregular bodies. We are — to apply this maxim 
to the present case, and firmly believe that 5,000 British 
—a larger number than have won the most important 
battles in India—will make easy work of Theodore’s 
most disciplined army and most strongly fortified posi- 
tion. We understand that Sir Robert Napier expected 
to be in front of the enemy by the end of March. Thus 
unless somet unexpected has occarred, the crisis of 
the campaign may by this time have oome. Should 
such be the case, we hope that the object of the expedi- 


tion will be effected in time to allow a return to the ga 


coast before the summer rains. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

A Calcutta telegram states that Mr. Massey’s 
Budget proposes an extraordinary expenditure of 
1,700,000/. for public works in India. 

The pastor Athanase Coquexel and two other Pro- 
testant clergymen, who not as 
orthodox by the Guizot synod in Paris, \have been 
specially authorised by the Government to give 
religious lectures. 

Prince Napoleon is going to attend the marriage 
of Prince Humbert, and the Crown Prince of Prussia 
will set out for Florence immediately after Easter. 
The Queen of Portugal is also to be present at the 
ceremony. 

The eruption of Vesuvius continues, and volumes 
of smoke and fire now issue from an opening at the 
base of the mountain. The present eruption has 
continued longer than that of any recorded in mo- 
dern times. 

Tux Cotiiery Riots ix BTT, after resulting 
in serious loss of life, and creating general and deep 
anxiety, are subsiding, and there is reason to believe 
that the crisis, so threatening in its character, has 
passed over. The Echo dw Parlement of Monday 
says the excitement in the Charleroi mining district 
is quite calmed down; that 15,000 workmen have 
resumed work, and that 2,500 more would do so 
yesterday. 

Tue Suez Canat.—The Duke of St. Alban’s writes 
to the Times an acoount of his own observation of 
the works in p in the formation of the Suez 
Canal. It is,” he says, “confidently expected that 
the canal, along its whole length, will be opened in 
October of this year.” His Grace does not believe 
there is a single person on the isthmus who is not 


Prhood round 40,0002., played on and lost all 
be | Whilst men are thus madly risking their 


$27 
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. e a sceptic and 
Pans UNDER THE 


Paris 


won, but the winner, desiring to make his gain 


own 
their families’ fortanes on the turn of a card, 
extravagance of women in dress and je 


ceeds all bounds. At the opera the other night, the 
exhibition of diamonds was quite — ‘2 the 


of Vienna are not yet tired of exhibiting their 

y at the adoption of the Civil Marriages Bill. The 
New Free Press says :—“ The processions and the 
ovations on the adoption of the Civil Marriage Bill 
lasted during the whole night succeeding the passing 
of the measure. M. Giskra, from his baloony, pro- 
nounced the following address :— 

Gentlemen, I thank you, in my own name and in that 
of the men who compose the Government, for the proofs 
of pathy and confidence you give us. We shall 

forward in the path on w we have — 
in conformity with the intentions of our Emperor 
Master—( applause, and reiterated cries of 
Long live the Emperor! ”)—and with the principles 
laid down in the fandamental laws already sanctioned. 
Hold firmly to those acts and be convinced that we shall 
contribute to the prosperity and r of an inteli- 


gent people, ripe for liberty. cheers.) And 
now, before separating, let us give a cheer for the 
Emperor | 

The people joined heartily in this ex of feel- 


ing, and went to the hotel of the Minister Berger, 
singing the national anthem. On the Square of St. 
Stephen an enormous mass of people surrounded 
Baron Beust, who had been recognised as he was 
crossing. He had great difficulty in preventing them 
from carrying him in triumph, but dense masses 
escorted his carriage to his residence.” 


aE — 


PRESENTATION OF THE BRAND 
TESTIMONIAL. 


The Right Hon. Henry Brand was on Saturda 
presented with a magnificent testimonial in ar 
recognition of his long and devoted services in con- 
nection with the Liberal party. The entertainment 
was given in Willis’s ms, 
when 237 noblemen and eo dined together. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone presided, 
having on his right the guest of the 2 
Brand's son, and on the left his brother, Lord 

Immediately in front of the chair was the 
testimonial, stated to have cost about 2,000/., sub- 
ascribed by 387 noblemen and gentlemen who are 
or have members of the House of Commons 
The testimonial consisted of a richly-chased silver 
plateau, abeut five feet in length, in the Queen Anne 


style. 
Mr. Guapstone presided at the dinner, and in 
2 toast of the evening, presented the 
onial. In the course of his speech he dwelt 
on the onerous duties of a Parliamentary whip. “ He 


trait. Teil aebtah you to tneder me thet enediion, 
because Mr. Brand is now present; but if I did ask 


you to reply IT well know the answer you would give 
(Cheers. ) 


Mr. eee > ye mary sit Bat Gsing Goce 
years he had acted in political relationship wi 
the Liberal party he had made many friends, but he 


t. 

2 liberty for upwards of half a century. (Oheers. 
ng may he live to give the weight of his name 
character to the same cause, and to 
and gratitade of true friend 

tical ! (Cheers. ) 
loud continued cheering)—is 
our minds with eminence as to the past, but 
not yet run. (Loud cheers.) As we look back upon a 


dis ed we may safely venture to: 
. dis future, (Cheers 


These eminent men will bave their 
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with Ireland a reality. 
no com 
nate that cal ascendancy which has been 
the bane of Ireland for centuries—(loud cheers)—and 


which forced upon an unwilling 


E . (Cheers.) This 
no light undertaking, and its acoomplishment calle 
from my : d, as from all of us, for deep 
and : PP ge et 
* ve all, a p 
together —(loud cheers)—in order to accomplish it. 


Looking to the signs 
‘with the old ery of The Church in 


Speaking myself as a humble but attached 
Churchman, I do not believe that there is an 
whatever to the Church of England from without. If 
there is ms A danger it is from within. (Cheers.) 

there danger from within if public men 

gh standing, not ex Prime Ministers, 
proclaim that the Church of England and the Church 
of Ireland rest upon the same and con- 
tend that — must stand or fall together. (Oheers.) 
It is, no doubt, oar true that the Churches of 
England and of Ireland rest upon the same founda- 
tion 80 far as faith and doctrine are concerned; 
but as institutions in connection with the State 
they have no feature in common. (Cheers.) The 
of England is the Church of the people, 
the people; the Church of Ireland is the 

Ohurch of an insignificant minority. (OCheers.) It 
is established against the will of the great body of 
the people; it is mainly supported by the labour 
of the many who are poor, for the benefit of the 


(Cheers. ) 
end, one without which there 
union with Ireland, is to termi- 


few who are rich. (Cheers.) It hasno parallel, so | Cran 


far as I know, in the history of the world. 
Mr. Guapstong, in replying to the toast of his own 
health, said that the verdict of history would render 
ustice to the Liberal party. The oracle that opened 


until wee 7 learnt what those thirty-two measures 
ch they had so bitterly opposed, and on 


which the prosperity and comfort of the country rest, 


roape 
he did not think they need feel greatly burdened in d 


their consciences on that subject. 
were not known to the world; they were all—even 
their very titles—private and confidential. Mr. 
Gladstone went on to speak of the present crisis. 


If grave calls have been made upon you in former 
: a are * * = be made, I pre- 
o no n re sigos of the times. 
I believe I speak of nothing an 

is evident to every eye when I say that the 
exigency in the midst of which we stand, and 
dense mass of which we are advancing every 
day, will make 1 ~; us, not diminished but contionally 
increasing demands on the exercise of those qualities 
ch political greatness depends, Never was 


tion, 13238 er kor the — studious 
every ng and for every innocent 
— that you 2 ter 


there a time when there was greater call for circu — 


may have to encounter—above all, for | 


every step you take, and adapting the action 

y to the means and o untities which 
ces of the day have opened and 

But, on the other hand never was there 

dall for those other qualities of masculine decision 

cheers) a al he need in order to withstand 
rs that be raised against you in your en- 

to exeoute great works of justice. 
gentlemen, 


reel N has been a 2 
not appeared to me that the 
office, or Parliament without it, were 
nt to any man’s mind who would spply 
Much more do I tremble now, seeing 
responsibilities. But this I know, that 
before a man strength comes to him 
duty ; * there — 4 was I. 1 2 
igencies are sent upon a country, and when there 
also sent. een A it be * a and folly to 
réject them, courage, prudence, and wisdom to meet the 
demands that may be made upon us, My lords and 
I will make bold to say that, with regard to 
| into which we are about to enter, 
concerned, so far as any of those 
with whom I ok rel ge og ceed ag Omen ode 
communicate are concerne’, it has not been en 
upon without mature and consideration—and, 
pt Ry our hands to the plough, we shall not 


measa 
of the 
the 


look „ (Cheers.) I have entertained from the 
first a confident hope and belief that a long though 
would be crowned with complete soc- 


After the notice we have had within 
two-and-thirty hours of the steps by which we 
opposed, I feel more confident than ever 
the completeness of the success, I also feel 

intolerable length of conflict. 


' 


refer to nothing but | 7&4 


8 


— 


( ) Mv lords and gentlemen, these are very grave 

“RSS Ge 

this or that K even, which are far 
very 


more of this or that party. They are in the 
— 4 — 105 questions, (Cheers.) They go 
to the very root of our national security and prosperity. 
We must gird up our loins and address ourselves, vot as 
to a trivial work, bat one demanding every exertion we 
can make, with a firm determination that, so far as de- 

sds on our efforts, nothing shall be waniing to esta- 
— out the civilised world the good name of 
Engiend in her relations to her sister in Ireland, and 
to make these 2 united, not merely by the paper 
bonds of law, but by that blessed law of concord which 
is written in the hearts of mankind. (Loud cheers.) 


— 


— 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


Mr. Watkin, M.P., having withdrawn his amend- 
ment to Mr. Gladstone's resolutions, there remains 
only (on the Liberal side) the following, which Mr. 
Laing is to propose after the resolutions are carried :— 

That this House is of opinion that, while the princi 
of disestablishing the Irish Church has been affirmed 
this House, the question is importavut to be settled 
without an to the constituencies created by the 
new Reform Acts ; and, therefore, that it will be the 
duty of the Government to arrange the course of pubiic 
business 20 as to enable this appeal to be made at the 
earliest practicable opportunity. 

On the other hand, Sir Hervey Bruce, the member 


all | for Coleraine, . to insert in the amendment of 


the Fo nister words by which the House is 
made to declare that it ‘‘ considers that any expres- 
sion of opinion by it on the Established ch of 
Ireland would be premature until the Commission 
appointed to consider the matter has laid its report 

the table of the House, more especially as a 
— must precede practical legislation.” It is 
thought that the debate may come to an gnd on 
Thureday instead of Friday. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says that Lord Stanley had 
not eded far when the gentlemen who sit under 
Mr. showed a good deal of uneasiness. 

Some of them quitted their seats altogether, leaving 
their to listen to the faltering doctrine that 
followed. nervelessness, his hesitation, his beart- 
lessness of manner, was most striking as Lord Stanley 
advocated hi« hn terms which revealed too 
plainly thet the party might find themselves any where, 
at any 1 No surreader ” and Surren- 
der. The is not far wrong where it says that the 
Foreign Secretary’s reply was listened to with dismay on 
the . es—unquestionably right where 
it says that hie amendment was smo own 
confesion. Nor is that likely to be the end of it. Lord 
| „ not only completed the discomfi- 
ture first little move on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but went far to damage the Cabinet and all its 

ather, The way in which he was cheered by 
ve members as be railed against the very 
doubtful dealings of their chief seems to show that the 
explosion of the amendment has made a breach in the 
works of its projector which that dexterous engineer 
will have some trouble in mending. How he will 
attempt that necessary task is of course the gossip of 
to-day. . . + The Times has made the world 
aware of rumours that the Oabinet may aplit 
onoe more u Mr. Disraeli’s manipulation; such an 
event is more likely to follow a bold course in one 
irection than the other, and that consideration alone 
helps us to a guess as to which course it will be. 

The Manchester Guardian says that as soon as the 
motion of which Mr. E. W. Watkin, M.P., gave 
notice in the House of Commons on Friday night 
became known in Stockport on Saturday morning, 
a meeting of that gentleman’s election committee was 
called. that meeting it was resolved to prepare a 
uisition to Mr. Watkin calling upon him to resign 
his seat if he in the course of which he had 
given notice. The committee constituted themselves 
a d tion, and waited upon Mr. Watkin at the 
Lon station, in Manchester. After some 
conversation, Mr. Watkin consented to place himself 
and his motion unreservedly in the hands of Mr. 


Gladstone. 3 


THE LATE REV. JOHN GREEN, OF 
UPPINGHAM. 


| 44 a aig 

At noon, on Wednesday, March 18th, at Upping- | 
-ham, in the county of Rutland, another of God's 
aged servants to his rest and his reward, viz., 
the Rev. John Green, in his eighty-sixth year, 
beloved and venerated by all who knew him. Like 
most men who have become eminent for piety and 
usefalness, Mr. Green’s character and course was, 
under God’s Wa shaped and determined 
by the influence of pious mother, who frequently 
led the devotions at ious services held in cottages 
in the neighbourhood of Tickhill, where she resided, 
and at her house the students from Rotherham 
always found a sanctified home, She was a remark- 
able woman, a true mother in Israel, and was called 
the tolio Mra. Green. It was at the above 
He Makhill, near Doncaster, that John was born. 

o was early converted te God, joining the church 
at Doncaster at its formation, when he was onl 
eventeen years of age, and, becoming imbued wi 
the same spiritual earnestness that burned in the 
breast of his devoted mother, he went to study for 
the ministry at Rotherham. 

In the year 1808 he settled at Uppingham, having 
declined an invitation from a somewhat more pro- 
mising sphere at Carlisle. At that period the cause 
of Dissent had but few supporters; the place for 
worship was of the most primitive order, a thatched 
building of barn-like appearance, but a faithful and 


earnest exhibition of the great truths of the 
Gospel brought many together, who found in Mr. 


Green’s ministry that which they desired. The 
success his labours was such as in 1813 to 
require the erection of a new house for worship, 
which was completed in the spring of 1814. 

The opening servicesin connection with the ordina- 
tion of the y r, were conducted by the 
celebrated Robert , of Leicester, who delivered a 
weighty c ; the address to the people being 
given by the Rev. Thomas Mitchell, then the minister 
of Bond-street Chapel, Leicester. The sphere of Mr. 

‘8 operations was comparatively limited; a 
small town, but surrounded by numerous villages, 
each of which afforded their quote to the number of 
his hearers, who had come considerable distances to 
worship. ough several overtures were made him 
at different times from and more wealthy 
churches, he persistently declined them until in 1858, 
he relinquished the pastoral oversight of the church, 
which he had faithfully sustained for more than half 
acentury. In commemoration of this event, jubilee 
services were held, a watch was presented to him 
from the Sunday-school, together with a purse con- 
taining 200/., which sum was generously and lovingl 
8 by persons of = D an 
shades inion, and of e o in lif 
from the inte itarl 0 pa coed ty A erode yours 
Mr. Green’s cordial friend), to the humble : 
During the unusually long of more than 

ears, the church, under his wise, judicious, and 
thful oversight, continued stable, united, and 
prosperous. 

Mr. Green had a sound mind in a sound body, 
and the health of both was 2 by habits of 
temperance and self-control, in consequence of which 
he thoroughly enjoyed life. His thies were 
not bounded by the narrow limits of his own local 
sphere of action: his large heart and clear intellect 
took an intensely deep interest in all the important 
religious, 8 and political movements of 
the day. His ardent zeal in the course of Christian 
missions, of the Bible Society, and Anti-Slavery 
err i va, Religion in Parlia- 
ment, of the Corn Laws, Religious Equality, 
and General Education, will be long — co § 
His preaching was soundly Evangelical and ical, 
not brilliant but solid, not flowery but useful; while 
his manner was such as to impress his hearers with 
the conviction that he meant, and himself realised 
what he proclaimed to others. Mr. Green had un- 
usual felicity in exhibiting the difficult doctrines of 
God’s sovereignty and human freedom, so as to 
harmonise the two in un intelligent and interestin 
manner. He was always the wise, genial frien 
and adviser, taking an interest in the temporal as 
well as the 1 39 welfare of his people, who made 
him the confidante of their difficulties and sorrows. 
He was emphatically a man that feared God ; though 
not perfect, he was Sn free from incon- 
sistencies, and no spot darkened his reputation. 

The remains of the aged pastor were interred in 


the family grave in the chapel-yard, on Thursday, the 


26th inst. ; the Rev. T. Toller, of Kettering, deliver- 
ing the funeral address. On the following Sunday 
evening the Rev. T. Toller preached the funeral ser- 
mon from Zac. i. 6, and Heb. vii. 23, to a crowded 
and sympathetic audience, who had come frem long 
distances round to pay their last tribute of affection 


and esteem to their departed friend. 


THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 


On Saturday was published the draft of the bill 
presented to the House of Lords by the Lord Presi- 
dent, the object of which is to regulate the distri- 
bution of sums granted by Parliament for elementary 
education in England and Wales, and for other 
purposes. . 
This bill provides that before any building grant 
for the erection of a new school is made, the persons 
applying for the grant must show to the satisfaction 
of the new Secretary of State for Education (whose 
office is to be created by this bill) that there is in 
the neighbourhood where it is proposed to establish 
the new school, a sufficient population of the labour- 
ing class unprovided with the means of education te 
supply the school with scholars; that the character 
of the religious instruction to be given is suitable to 
the families to be educated ; and that the school is 
likely to be maintained in efficiency. The claimants 
must also provide a suitable site for the 
school, and comply with such conditions as to the 
tenure thereof as the Secretary of State may think 
fit to require. As to religious instruction in oonneo- 
tion with building grants, all questions connected 
with the nature, amount, and character of the 
religious instruction to be given shall be decided 
exclusively by the persons invested with authority by 
the trast-deed, and neither the Secretary of State 
nor any other person shall have the power to inter- 
fere ; but when the proposed school will be the only 
public school available for the education of poor 
children in a district, and when there is within that 
district any considerable number of children for whom 
no more suitable means of education are likely to be 
rovided, and whose parents are likely to object to 
Ene religious instruction intended to be given, or to 
the religious worship intended to be used, the trust- 
deed must contain a clause providing that no child 
resident within certain limits shall be excluded from 
the school, nor deprived of any of the benefits derivable 
fromit. Nor shall any child be compelled to attend any 
Sunday school, church, or other place of worship as 
a condition of receiving instruction on the week days. 
Grants for the enlargement of existing schools are 
only to be made when the conditions already referred 


to are complied with, and in cases where the right 
of Government inspection is secured. The Secre- 
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ary of State shall issue certificates to teachers of 
elementary schools, who have passed a sati 
examination, and who have subsequently acted as 
teachers of ele schools, during which time 
they shall be called teachers, but in the 
event of those certificates being cancelled they shall 
be delivered up. The bill also imposes certain con- 
ditions the fulfilment of which shall be necessary to 
entitle elementary schools to grants ; and if, upon an 
inspector's report, there appears to be any special 
reason for withholding those grants, they shall be 
withheld until a farther examination has been made 
by two inspectors. No grants are to be made to- 
wards the building or fitting up of normal schools ; 
and only for their maintenance when the Secretary 
of State is satisfied that the premises are suitable, 
the management satisfactory, and the staff efficient. 
The second part of the bill directs the method to 
be employed for obtaining an educational census, and 
there are various schedules attached. 


Court, Official, and Personal News. 


On Sunday the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe 
preached in the private 


pel, Windsor, before the 
Queen and Court. 


On Monday afternoon the Queen, with the Prin- 
cesses Louise and 
Windsor Castle, and proceeded to Buckingham 
Palace, where it is understood they will reside till 


Saturday. 


Yesterday, her Majesty, with the members of her 
family, paid a visit to the South Kensington Museum, 
and was received by the commissioners. 

The Morning Post, after denying the report that 
the Princess of Wales would visit Ireland, now states 
that, as a result of the most recent ents, her 
Royal Highness will accompany the Prince of Wales 
on his visit to Dublin. 

The Home Secretary has ed the committee 
on the Capital Punishment within Prisons Bill until 
the 2lst of April, when Mr. Gilpin will propose an 
amendment for the abolition of capital punishment 


altogether. 

The Earl of Cardigan died on or mornin 
from the effects of the injuries sustained by a fall 
from his horse last week. 


Miscellaneous Hews. 


Great NORTHERN Hospital, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, N. 
—Number of patients for the week ending March 28, 
1,091, of which 889 were new cases. 

Country Workuovuss Inrinmarizs.—On Monday 
an influential deputation, consisting of gentlemen re- 
presenting Boards of Guardians from many of the large 
towns in various parts of the kingdom, and accompa- 
nied by their Parliamentary representatives, had an 
interview with Earl Devon, President of the Poor- 
law Board, for the purpose of urging the desirable- 
ness of the extension of the system of grants from the 
Consolidated Fund to assist in the maintenance and 
improvement of workhouse infirmaries. Earl Devon, 
after listening to the representations of the deputa- 
tion, promised that the suggestions should be care- 
fully considered, though he was of course unable to 
announce immediate action to carry out the desire of 
those who waited upon him. 

REPRESENTATION oF Sout Essex. — The Dis- 
senters have been feeling their strength in this 
division. One of the ‘Liberal candidates, Mr. 
Wingfield Baker, had answered a question in refer- 
ence to the great and pressing subject of the Irish 
Church, that it had not yet been brought before his 
mind in a full and serious light.” Two or three 
gentlemen took the trouble to send circulars on this 
matter to the ministers, deacons, circuit stewards, 
Sunday-school teachers, and others, inviting a pre- 
liminary conference. That conference appointed a 
committee and convened a much larger conference. 
The consequence has been that after the first con- 
ference Mr. Baker stated in his address that he was 
in favour of the reform of the Irish Church, and at 
the second conference he, by letter, gave in his 
adhesion to Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. The new electors 
came out bravely in this movement. Has not the 
new Reform Act brought Dissenters into power ? 

Extection INTRLLIOEN CR. — The Conservative 
electors of Westminster have held a meeting, and 
unanimously resolved to invite Mr. W. H. Smith to 
offer himself as a candidate. The Liberals 
of South Lincolnshire threaten to oppose 
the return of Mr. Welby, the Conservative 


candidate. During the week both the Liberals anc the 


Conservatives of East Kent have been most active in 
canvassing and in addressing the electors in the 
various districts. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P., 
the chairman of the East Kent Liberal Registration 
Association, has accompanied Mr. Tufton in his pro- 
gress, and has been most energetic on behalf of the 
Liberal candidate. Mr. Pemberton and his friends 
have also been most active on their side. The 
Liberals claim such a large gain on the register that 
they are confident of victory. The contest will be 
fought out on the Irish Church question, and on this 
Mr. Tufton announces most emphatically that he is 
an unswerving supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 
It is stated that Mr. Brand will contest North- 
West Essex at the dissolution in the Liberal interest. 
Tun Ani LTURAL Lasourers.—On Saturday a 
conference on the condition of the agricultural la- 
bourer was held in St. James's Hall. Many members 
of Parliament, and other public men of all shades of 


Beatrice, arrived in London from | ; 


| Herbert, Mr. Fawoett, M. P.; Mr. Morrison, M. P. 
Mr. O. S. Read, M. P., Col. Dyott, M. P., Mr. Pollard- 

Urquhart, M.P., Canon Mr. J. C. 
Professor * Mr. Rix, of the Central 

Club, Colonel Dic 

* * consideration were: — . What are the causes 
of the 

bourer? 2. What are the means best calculated to 

improve that condition? 3. If by the formation of a 


stituted, and what steps taken to form it ? The answer 
to the first question was, of course, ignorance and 
lowness of wages; to the second, the formation of 
the purpoes of aslaing ‘sagen, ant thn ecahlipbonses 

o purpose of raising wages, 0 ishment 
of a system of compulsory education for all children 
of the labouring class — * thirteen years of age; 
and, to the third, by making the unions strictly pro- 
tective and defensive, and not aggressive in ; 
and the formation of a committee to draw up rules 
for the unions, and to raise a fand for preliminary 


— BanxRAursrnap.— The Liberals of Berk- 


there was a maj rity of fifty voters on the Tory side 
in the town; dat at the last election es wen a 


majority of sixty on the Liberal side, which was 
about the number of votes the Hon. H. Cowper re- 
ceived above his Tory opponents. Berkham 


abolition of Church-rates. F. Butcher, Esq., banker, 
a veteran in the cause of progress, presided at the 
banquet; the Hon. H. 1 1 P., Mr. J. E. 
Littleboy, Rev. J. Lawton, Mr. H. Nash, Mr. A. P. 
Scrivener, and other gentlemen suitably addressed 


d his admiration of Mr. John Bright as a 
political leader, while, as a Churchman, he, in eccle- 
siastical matters, acknowledged the leadership of Mr. 
Edward Miall. 

Tus Lamsetx Barns Meetines.—On Saturday 
evening last the sixth series of these winter meetings 
of working men was brought to a close with festive 
honours, we ee tea king, music, and con- 
gratulatory addresses. Upwards of a thousand per- 
sons, men, women, and children, almost entirely of 
the artisan class, attended the celebration, which was 


presided over by Alderman J. C. Lawrence, in the 
absence of Mr. S. Morley (one of the principal sup- 
porters of the movement), and of Mr. Gladstone, 


who wrote that he would gladly have been present 
but for a prior engagement to attend the Brand 
testimonial dinner. These gatherings, held almost 
nightly during the winter months, though muinly 
directed to the promotion of the total abstinence 
principle, embrace a great variety of subjects, moral, 
social, and semi-political, and, as appears from the 
report read by the Rev. G. M. Murphy, the series 
just concluded has been the most successful of the 
whole. Religious services, social discussions, scientific 
lectures and meetings in which entertainment and 
instruction are combined, have been held to the 
number of 118, at which it is computed no less than 
60,000 persons attended, and the expenses have been 
nearly covered by the voluntary contributions of the 
working men themselves. For the closing festival a 
liberal programme of vocal music was provided, and 
between the songs the Rev. Newman „the Rev. 
R. Berry, Mr. W. Tweedie, and one or two other 
gentlemen, delivered addresses in furtherance of the 
movement, and in compliment to those who had con- 
tributed to the success already attained. 


Lorp Dersy upon ais Retmement.—The follow- 
ing letter has been addressed by Lord Derby to the 
Earl of Dartmouth, in reference to a resolution 

by the National Union of Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations, expressive of regret at 
his retirement from public life:— 
St. James’s-square, March 27, 1868. 

My Lord,—I have to acknow with the liveliest 
gratitude, the address which your 141 done — 
the honour of transmitting to me on behalf of the 
National Union, and the numerous Constite Asso- 
ciations whose names are annexed, kindly expressing 
their t at my retirement from office, and their h 
that I still be enabled to take a part in the poli- 
tical business of the country. : 

It was not without a pang, and only under u convic- 
tion of the absolute necessity of the 1 that I found 
myself compelled to ask permission to withdraw from 
service of a Sovereign to whose gracious fevour I 
am so deeply indebted, and to sever my official counec- 
tion with a party which for so many years bas honoured 
me with its confidence, and for many members of which 
I entertain a personal as well ss political regard. It 
was, however, very satisfactory to me to be empowered 
to transfer the ‘office which I had had the honour of 
holding to one whose co-operation and friendship, I had 
enjoyed for more than twenty years, and who, I am 
persuaded, will prove himself not uomindful of those 
great constitutional principles which it has been the 
study of my life to uphold, and to which, so far as my 
health will permit, I shail not cease to give my earnest 
though unofficial support.—I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, your obliged and 44 as oo 
The Earl of Dartmouth. * 

Tun Next Lingrat Government. — Fvrure 
PossiBrLitres—It is rather premature, your readers, 
especially your Conservative readers, will say, to 
speculate upon the personnel of the next Liberal 
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abhi „1 EA. 8 ys Mr. Arnold, “is dent in the power of machinery to bring about an 
Arnold as a public writer is an inordinate and . thus a —— of the academic council of — in the — seta, 0 rather 


tuitously-paraded self-esteem. Whenever 
he. has anything to communicate to the world 
he at once assumes the attitude and style of a 
being who is considerably superior to the ill- 
informed and cl world whom he 
deigns to favour with his opinions. He seldom 
or ever writes without ess of information, 
without careful thought, and without hard study. 
He has many of the finest qualifications of a 
public teacher. He is a patient inquirer. He 
is diligent, candid, and suggestive. He has an 
admirable li style. But running through 
all his works there is the fatal egotistie sense of 


his imagined superiority. He, and he -alone, 
knows what is the matter with society. He, 
and he alone, can find the 


apy remedy for 
all social diseases. he alone, is the 
t of the age. 
Notwithstanding these defects—which are 
sufficiently conspicuous in the volume before us 
—he now gives to the English public, at a 
iarly appropriate time, one of the very 
most informing, and most suggestive 
books on the subject of which it treats, which 
has ever come into our hands. Its purpose is 
to describe the system of superior education 
on the Continent. Mr. Arnold has made per- 
sonal observations and 1 upon this sub- 
ject in all the principal European States. He 
as visited France, Italy, Prussia, and Switzer- 
land ; has obtained what appears to be, and what 
no doubt is, authentic information concerning 
the organisation of instruction in all these 
countries, and has embodied in this volume the 
results of his labours. The work is too much 
Daded with detail, but it is very easy to imagine 
that the author has rejected from his pages 
much more than he has put into them. As it 
is, there must have been great skill exercised 
in the selection, and there is certainly great 
clearness in the arrangement, of the facts. 

We shall not attempt a summary of a book 
which is itself; for the most part, a summary, for 
we could not, even in a few pages, give the 
reader anything like an adequate account of its 
contents. The greatest space is devoted to France, 
which, when we had read the whole of the work, 
somewhat surprised us, for Mr. Arnold thinks 
much more of the educational system of Prussia 
than he does of that of her present rival. Yet 
there is much to be learned from this section, 
both of what to adopt and of what to avoid. 
The French system suffers, as one might expect 
to be told, from too much action on the part of 
the State, from too close a supervision and in- 
spection. Mr. Arnold is, himself, an ardent 

vocate of State regulation and State control. 
He thinks that 1 r. in this respect, suffers 
from too much individual liberty. He would 
like to see our educational system made into a 
vast government-controlled scheme which 
should turn out minds much in the same way, 
and with the same kind of certainty, that a 
manufacturer turns out goods. This is the sort 
of system in which the French Empire believes, 
and, according to Mr. Arnold, it succeeds. 
France a man cannot become a teacher unless 
he is licensed, and then, practically, he cannot 
do as he chooses. He, too, is “inspected,” and 
such a system excites, with some reservation, 
our author’s esteem. But after all does the 
system succeed? Mr. Arnold tells us, as a 
matter of fact, that there are more superior 
scholars in France than there are in England, 
and the same of Prussia, and so on; but what 
is the actual result upon the national habits and 
the national character? We get no sufficient 

wer to this question from Mr. Arnold. We 
oubt whether he could give it; and most cer- 
tainly, we think, he would not give it in a way 
that would be ble to Englishmen. For 
Mr. Arnold, if we read him correctly, likes the 
continental mind and the continental character, 
whether it be French or Prussian, a great deal 
better than he likes the English mind and 
eharacter. There is more authority and less 
liberty there. Yet how can the English system 
be so very bad, when, after all, it has produced 
Mr. Arnoid P 

We are no blind admirers, however, at least 
we think not, of the English system of educa- 
tion, whether it be in our popular or in our 
superior schools, and there is much in Mr. 
Arnold's account of the French system which is 
very suggestive. If, for instance, we are to 
have a complete educational machinery for Eng- 
land, nothing probably could be fairer or more 


* Schools and Universities on the Continent, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, M. A., Ke. Macmillan, 
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% Paris.” 

There is a curious passage in this section on 
the teaching of mathematics in France and 
England— 

In general, the respect professed in France for the 
mathematical and scientific teaching of our secondary 
schools is as low as that professed for our classical teach- 
ing is A French schoolmaster who had seen a 
number of our schools said to me: ‘ Your boys do not 
learn arithmetic, the science of numbers ; they learn to 
reckon (le calcul).’ And every one who has watched a 
French teacher employing with his pupils the simple 
process called réduction d unit, and has also watched 
an English boy’s bewildered dealing with a rule of three 
sam, and heard his questions about its statement,“ 
which to him is a mere trick, learnt mechanically, not 
understood, and easily misapplied, has a good notion of 
the difference between the arithmetic of French and of 
English schools. I must rot forget to add that our 

eometry teaching was in foreign eyes sufficiently con- 
emned when it was said that we still used ‘ Euclid.’ 
One of the t sins of Cambridge was her retention of 
* Euclid.’ Tom bound to say that the Germans and the 
Swiss entirely agree with the French on this point, 
: 8 all said, was quite out of date. and was a 
thoroughly unfit text-book to teach geometry from. I 
was, course, astounded; and when I asked why 
‘ Euclid’ was an unfit text-book to teach geometry from, 
I was told that Euclid’s propositions were drawn out 
with a view to meet all possible cavils, and not with a 
view of developing geometrical ideas in the most lucid 
an manner.“ 

Close to this we have an account of the way 
in which the religious difficulty which, so per- 
plexes our English statesmen, is surmounted— 

„J have several times mentioned the auméniers, or 
chaplains, attached to the French public schools. None 
of these schools, secondary or primary, are secular 
schools; in all of them religious instruction is given. It 
is given, too, in the vast majority of private schools. An 
hour’s lesson in the week, certain exercises and prizes in 
connection with this lesson, and service on Sundays, are 
what this instruction amounts to in the secondary 
schools. The and the chaplain regulate it be- 
tween them; that of Catholic boys is under the inspec- 
tion of the bishop of the diocese or his delegate, in 
concert with the provisor. Protestant and Jewish boys 
receive the religious instruction of their own commanion, 

mutatis mutandis, precisely like that of 
Catholic . The — lycées of Paris have Protes- 
tant and Jewish 


s attached to them, just as 
they have Catholic chaplains. Where Protestants or 


Jews are not numerous enough for the school to have a 
special n for them, boys of those persuasions still 
receive their religious instruction from ministers of their 
own creed appointed to visit them, and are entirely ex- 
empted from the religious instruction of the Catholics. 
I cannot myself see that the religious lessons (I do not, | 
of course, speak of the services and ordinances of tena 
come to much in secondary instruction, though 
must think, differing in this respect from many liberals, 
that they bave an important and indispensable part in 
primary. But it is indisputable that they give rise 
neither in France nor Germany to any religious difficulty, 
as we say, whatever; they are regulated with absolute 
fairness, and there are no complaints at all of improper 
interference and proselytism. This, I say, is indisput- 
able; and Protestants and Jews would testify to it as 
much as Catholics.” ; 

To us the most interesting section, although 
one of the briefest, in Mr. Arnold’s work is 
that which treats of education in Italy. There 
is a revolution going on in education as well 
asin other matters in that country, and the 
clergy are everywhere in course of displace- 
ment from their former position. The State has 
dealt with the arrogant pretensions of this class 
in the firmest manner. Their schools were bad 
as bad could be, but it has been a difficult 
matter, notwithstanding, to oust them. 

Of German schools the account in this work 
is very full. The author writes with a high 
appreciation of the system of public education 
in that country—its completeness ; its compara- 
tive liberty ; its breadth, and its high aim. 
Much that he * e his opinion. 
Prussia, especially, has, in the author's view, a 
“belief in culture,” and we need not say that 
this is a cardinal doctrine of Mr. Arnold’s edu- 
cational politice. ‘ What,” he says, “I admire 
“in Germany is that, while there, too, indus- 
 trialism, that * modern power, is making 
‘‘at Berlin, and Leipzig, and Elberfeld, the 
„most successful and rapid progress, the idea 01 
e eulture—culture of the only true sort—is in 
“Germany a living power also. Petty towns 
“have a university whose teaching is famous 
“throughout Europe; and the King of Prussia 
“ and Count Bismarck resist the loss of a great 
“ savant from Prussia as they would resist a 
“political check. If true culture ever becomes 
“at last a civilising power in the world, and is 
“not overlaid by fanaticism, by industrialism, 
“or by frivolous pleasure-seeking, it will be to 
“the faith and zeal of this homely and much- 


“ridiculed German people that the great result 


„will be main! — 
Mr. Arnold concludes this work with a 


want of system. It is very beautiful, although 
it is not the whole truth, to say that “ the idea 
“ of a general liberal training is to convey to us a 
“knowledge of ourselves and the — ” but 
we very much doubt, even after reading this 
book, whether the French or the Germans have 
taught this knowledge much better or more 
effectively than the English have — it. In 
one thing, however, they all seem to be agreed, 
and that is, that study of Greek and Latin do 
not much assist in this; and these studies are 
goin 3 out of fashion. Mr. 
Arnold’s rather imperative suggestions of “ we 
“must’’ do this and that will no doubt be 
listened to with the respect that they deserve, 
but if we do not do all that he suggests we 
hope he will not utterly despise us. But we are 
on the eve of great reforms, and it is only doi 
justice to our author to say that his work should 

e carefully studied by those who will have to 
make the necessary changes. We believe that 
they can all be made without giving up any of 
our present liberty. The great value of this 
book to us is its revelation of the manner in 
which means of the highest education are 
thrown open to all continental peoples. Our 
first reform, we hope, will be in this direction, 
and Mr. Arnold has done something at least to 
aid in its accomplishment. 


MRS. EILOART’S NEW NOVEL,* 


People who read novels indiscriminately must be pre- 
pared to encounter a great deal of trash and some amount 
of dirt. We may fairly presume that such of our 
readers as have any considerable acquaintance with the 
light literature of the day, have long since learned the 
wisdom of guiding their raading by some principle of 
selection. It must be puzzling to those who have 
neglected such a precaution, to know how to avoid disap- 
pointment and waste of time, for second-rate novels 
come up like mushrooms, and the good and bad are as 
undistinguishable to the unpractised eye as mushrooms 
from toadstools. Mrs, Eiloart’s novel, Meg,” is the 
second from her pen. It establishes her claim to a 
place of honour among the writers of minor fiction, 
and most persons who read it will give her credit for 
the best motives for writing it. She evidently intended 
„Meg herself to read a most impressive lesson to her 
superiors in position, and we cannot say that she has 
been altogether unsuccessful. Brought up in the slums 
of Swamp Town, which, so far as we can make out, is 
another name for Somer’s-town, Meg, in the course of 
her youth, contracts an alliance—a marriage in all but 
the legal aspect—with a costermonger, who, in the 
course of a few years, is removed from her by death. 
Having to cast about for a living, and being a woman of 
classical beauty—the only one answering to that descrip- 
tion we should imagine in that neighbourhood—she is 
picked up by a lady artist and for some time gains a 
livelihood as an artist’s model. Circumstances which 
we cannot detail here, were unusually favourable to the 
development of her intellectual faculties and social 
qualities, and in a few months the development had 
proceeded so satisfactorily that we find her promoted 
to a suburban villa, as the mistress of an artist who, 
for his own purposes, had studiously kept her in igno- 
rance of even the world’s code of morals. Such ignorance 
of course could not last long, removed as she was to the 
sphere of middle-class existence, and when she came to 
view her past career in the light of Christian morality, 
she quickly abandoned her newly won position and 
loathed the man who had introduced her to it. 

We have thus, contrary to practice, given some slight 
outline of the story itself, that our readers may judge 
for themselves whether or no it is a book for family 
reading. The story is certainly well told, though with- 
out great force. Meg herself, although the heroine of the 
book, and the one character in whom our interest 
centres, does not reveal the author’s skill so much as 
others we could name, as, for instance, Nelly Stanton or 
Mr. Hubbard. The reason for this is that Mrs. Eiloart 
has set herself to a task to which none but the best 
writers are equal. Meg's fortunes would form a fit 
theme for the genius of George Eliot, and even then 
should not be traced ideally, but with a strict regard to 
analogies presented by actual life. And here let us 
remark that George Eliot would never have committed 
the sin against | taste which Mrs. Eliot has so re- 
peatedly done fin detailing Mrs. Baring’s inuendoes and 
insinuations. Such a subject as that of poor Meg's un- 
conscious disgrace, if it need have been introduced at all, 
had better be without comment, either in the way of 
prediction or reflection. We quite approve of the man- 
ner in which Mrs. Eiloart has treated the question of 
Ritualism. 

„Meg: A Novel in Three Volumes. By Mrs, Eroart 
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BRIEF NOTIOES. 


Social Life of the Chinese. A Daguerreotype of Daily 
Life in China. By the Rev. Justus DooLITTLE. Edited 
by the Rev. Paxton Hoop. (Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston.) A well-known missionary to China was asked 
not long ago by a cabman who was driving him through 
the streets of London, whether the Chinese were “‘ civi- 
** lised like ””—-whether, for instance, they ‘‘ drank their 
in of a morning.” This is a somewhat overdrawn 
illustration of the sort of interest with which most people 
are wont to regard foreign nations,—those that pretend 
to high civilisation especially. They wish to realise as 
far as they can an intimacy with their domestic life, 
which will enable them to institute comparisons and 
analogies between their own affairs and those of their 
distant relatives. We smile at the notion of babies 
being taught to sit upright in their chairs by the use of 
molasses as a cushion, and we pity the widows who find 
a.solace for their bereavement in public suicide ; but the 
bare enumeration of such customs, and of a thousand 
others equally and far more absurd, does little to ad- 
vance one’s knowledge of the general tenour and purpose 
of the life of an educated Chinese lady or gentleman. 
Possibly the gratification of such a curiosity as that we 
have indicated would afford us little satisfaction, and 
from the barrenness of the topic, would yield little of 


interest to acultivated European mind, but at all events 


the subject would be a new one. Mr. Doolittle’s volume, 
as it appears in a revised form under the editorship of 
Mr. Paxton Hood, contains little information about 
China in general. Abbé Huc’s work, as a work of travel 
and observation, is of far greater interest. Other writers 
have given vivid descriptions of scenery and of the out- 
ward aspects of Chinese life to which this work does not 
pretend. But Mr. Doolittle’s volume is, nevertheless, 
one of great usefulness and interest. It is crowded with 
information. From the first page to the last, and there 
are about 600, closely printed, we have a detailed 
account of the social customs and ceremonies of the 
Chinese from the cradle to the grave. As a book of 
reference it is entitled to a very high position, and its 
value is much enhanced by the numerous woodcuts 
which illustrate the text. 

Abyssinia Described, or, the Land of Prester John. 
(J. C. Hotten.) We owe an apology to our readers and 
to the compiler and publisher of this work for so long 
delaying a notice of its contents. Mr, Hotten has most 
industriously ransacked the journals of travellers to 
Abyssinia during the last three centuries, and makes 
them all contribute something towards a description of 
the appearance of the country and the customs of its 
various inhabitants. Among those to whom he is in- 
debted for more recent reports are Bruce, Mansfield 
Parkyns, and Dr. Beke. From these travellers he has 
made pretty copious extracts. Of course Mr. Hotten 
has a right to hold and to express his own opinions, but 
as it appears to us, a book of this character, which is 
invaluable to persons who wish, at a short notice, to be 
au courant with Abyssinian affairs previous to the pre- 
sent expedition, would be more acceptable if the com- 
piler did not insist so much on the importance of the 
holding of the country by the English Government when 
the object of the expedition is attained. 


Eighty Years of Republican Government in the United 
States. By Louis J. JENNINGS. (London: John Murray, 
Albemarle-street.). This book is not the work of an 
historian, bat of a partisan, a bitter and unscrupulous 
partisan, as is evideut in the assertion that Mr. Gold win 
Smith’s representations on the subject of capital and 
labour “ are probably not intended to convey the trath 
about America, so much as to serve certain party pur- 
% poses in England.” As a Times Correspondent ” in 
America, he has for two years past come into close inter- 
‘*course with many of the most active public men of the 
‘‘country.” He has written this book to counteract the 
adulation of the American constitution indulged in by 
English demagogues, who invent wrongs for others in 
„order that they may obtain influence of which they 
„are unworthy, and use it afterwards to the disadvan- 
„„ tage of an ancient kingdom which has been assailed 
„by many demagogues, and hitherto survived them all.“ 
The sum of his evidenca amounts to this: that Demo- 
cratic Government is on its trial in America, that there 
are special disadvantages attaching to it, that the con- 
stitution is not perfect, and that in the complications 
during and succeeding the late civil war the letter of the 
constitution was violated in the treatment of the 
Southern States. Any intelligent American would admit 
all this, ‘There is, however, no attempt to compare the 
failures with the successes of Republican Government in 
America, nor its issues with those of monarchy and 
aristocracy elsewhere. Our readers may be interested in 
the conclusion to the chapter on the voluntary prin- 
‘‘ ciple in religion.“ The voluntary system in America 
„works well for the people, but ill, in many cases, for 
„the preacher. Religion itself does not suffer by being 
„placed above the influence of State support and 
“patronage. The State cannot be held responsible for 
„the government of any religious body, it gives offence 
„to none, and the adherents of each sect take a natural 
„pride in doing all in their power to add to its 
** prosperity.” : 

Christian Life in the Camp. A Memoir of Alexander 
Mackay Macbeth, Surgeon in the 105th Regiment of 
Infantry. (London: James Nisbet and Co., Berners- 
street.) Dr. Macbeth’s was an interesting life, but this 
is far from an interesting memoir. It is much too long; 
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all the incidents of Dr. Macbeth’s career, all that needed | 


record of his religious experience and character, might 
have been summed up in a few pages. The style of the 
narrative is vague as well as diffase ; the authoress lacks 
simplicity of purpose as well as of treatment, she can 
never very long forget hereelf in her subject. The book 
is, in the main, of wholesome religious tone, with, how- 
ever, some very serious faults of taste and feeling. We 
append one illustration ; it is this kind of indifference to 
common sensibilities which disgusts simple-minded 
persons with so much of our religioas biography. Dr. 
Macbeth was appointed to the Birkenhead transport 
ship, shortly before she went down, bat was unable to 
accept the appointment on account of bad health. “ The 
case was decided, and another officer sent in his place, 
who met, alas! a watery grave in the loss of that fated 
ship, and its noble-minded and gallant freight. This 
was one of those cases in which God permitted it to be 
distinctly seen, that circumstances in our eyes evil, 
were to produce essential good. The severe suffering, 
over which he had often grieved, prevented his embarka- 
tion in the Birkenhead ; he was spared to spend years 
in a consistent holy walk with God, aud in witnessing 
for Jesus, who redeemed him, wherever his varied lot 
was cast.” Can the authoress have remembered the 
friends of the other officer,” when writing this 
passage, and reflected with what feelings they would 
read it? 3 

Organic Philosophy. Vol. II. Outlines of Ontology. 
Eternal Forces, Laws, and Principles. By Huon 
DouEertTy, M.D. (London: Trubner and Oo., Pater- 
noster-row.) Dr. Doherty is strongly persuaded of 
certain truths: as, for instance, that man is a true 
microcosm; that the laws of thought are not only 
trustworthy, but in real correspondenre with the laws 
and principles of nature. Hence he finds a place in 
human kuowledge for ontology, and without ontological 
science human knowledge would seem to him imperfect. 
There is much in his treatise that is good, pure in pur- 
pose, and scientifically sound. A good deal of infor- 
mation is also laid under tribute. But the style of the 
book is rhetorical and not philosophical, Dr. Doherty's 
definitions are not clear, nor his arguments well-stated. 
New-coined words and tabular statements abound in his 
book ; but it is wague and incoherent, talk about onto- 
logy rather than ontological reasoning. 

Ed-Dimiryaht. An Oriental Romance, and other 
Poems, By W. F. Kigpy. (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent - garden.) There 
is nothing in ‘‘ Ed-Dimiryaht but its oriental character 
to distinguish it from the respectable common-places of 
verse that are constantly issuing from the press. It is 
a readable poem, sometimes descending to metric prose, 
rarely rising to forcible poetic conception or melodious 
expression. 

Queen Bertha and her Times. By E. H. Hupsox. 
(London and Cambridge: Rivingtons.) This is not the 
kind of book which commends itself to our judgment. 
We greatly enjoy history, and we can find pleasure in 
works of the imagination; but we do not like books 
which seem to be be histories, but in the production of 
which the imagination plays a considerable part. 
Especially in relation to the beginning of Christianity 
in our own islands, do we feel the necessity for a close 
adherence to fact. So many ingenious and plausible 
theories have been started resting for their support on 
what, after all, are mere monkish legends, that we con- 
fess we are not greatly attracted to a book whose writer 
tell us that he has availed himself extensively of some of 
the valuable historical (?) relics collected by M. de 
Montalembert; and which in its first sentence tells us 
that to undertake the task of tracing even a slight 
„ biographical sketch of Queen Bertha’s life, would be 
„% undertake an impossibility, for history does not 
‘furnish a clear outline.” Still, though we do not 
learn and cannot learn much that is reliable about Queen 
Bertha, we are bound to say that by a free use of the 
works of modern writers on the subject, the author has 
succeeded in giving us some very interesting pictures of 
early Saxon times and habits. The great desideratum, 
however, especially for our young people, in relation to 
our early history, is a book which rigidly discarding 
everything that does not rest on sufficient evidence, 
shall give them only veritable facts. No doubt this 
would greatly curtail the dimensions of many a pretty 
story ; but this would be infinitely better than that 
mingling of fact and fancy which now finds t o much 


‘favour, and which must necessarily be misleading. 


A Sister’s Play Hours. By the Author of Studies 
“for Stories.” (London: Strahan and Co.) This series 
of tales is in every way equal to the former collection 
from the same pen. As simple and truthfal pictures of 
daily life, they are models of what stories of their 
class should be, and show how powerfal an instrument 
fiction may become for the attainment of the highest 
ends when used by a wise hand, They are full of good 
practical sense as well as beautiful sentiment, and yet 
they are really attractive stories. The writer has 
achieved success where many fail. Some can write a 
good story ; and others can prepare a very souod and 
useful homily. So to blend the two that the homily 
shall not make the story dull, and that the story, while 
preserving its attraction, shall not lose its proper point, 
is very difficult; but it has been done here. The 
stories illustrate principles which are not forced into 
them, or appended as a kind of moral, but woven iuto 
them in such a way as to leave the deepest and happiest 
impression on the mind. 


and the sad 
misadventures of a young lady whose mind had been 
formed by the constant perusal of these exciting works 


Beverley. The friends with whom she is placed, a cross- 

grained old uocle, and her cousin, a clear-headed, sensible 

solicitor, are, of course quite unable to sympathise with 

her notions, and thus thrown upon herself, she soon 

finds opportunities for the display of the absurdity 

which her unfortunate style of reading had fostered, 

She falle in love with her uncle’s cowherd, whom she be- 
lieves to be a gentleman in disguise, and with whom she 
elopes, only to find that he is the head of a gang of thieves, 
Happily she was rescued in time, but even this does not 
cure her, and her untamed love of the sensational only 
involves her in fresh difficulties. The idea is very ably 
worked out, and the writer contrives so to introduce the 
sensational element as to expose ite absurdity. There 
is an undiscriminating tone in the reflections which are 
added to the story itself which greatly detracts from the 
force of the condemnation there pronounced, in which 
it would seem as if the author meant to include a con- 
siderable part of the literary world, There are un- 
principled writers as well as unprincipled politicians, 
but we hope that there are very few, especially among 
those who are exerting any marked influence, ‘* who 
„mould feel no objection to writing as Christians to- 
** day and as infidele to-morrow.” 


Children’s Album, or Pretty Pictures with Short 
Stories. By Unctm Jonx. (London: Oassell.) One 
of those capital nursery books which only needs to be 
known to be valued. It is sure to be popular among all 
the little folks fur whose amusement it is designed, 


Chaucer, Prologue, and Knight's Tale, dc. Clarendon 
Press Series. (Macmillan.) Znglish Reprinis. Stephen 
Gosson, the School of Abuse, 1579. We cannot do more 
than call attention to these excellent reissues of old 
books. It is a good sign that our older literature is bo- 
ginning to attract more attention, and publications of 
this style do important service in stimulating a taste for 
studies, the effect of which}must be useful ia correcting 
some of the faults which too readily creep into our lan- 
guage, and, perhaps, in restoring to it some of the 
treasures which it has almost entirely lost, The edition 
of Chaucer, in particular, is emiaently fitted to guide 
and help the student of early English. 

Byeways in Palestine. By Jamus Fm, M. R. A. . 
(London: James Nisbet and Co.) We must confess 
ourselves heartily tired of the ordinary books of Eastern 
travel written by tourists who never deviate from the 
beaten track, who describe what has been often told 
before, who go into becoming raptures at the proper 
places, and who indulge in the common-place reflections 
which have oocurred to every one who has traversed the 
route, and which probably will occur to every traveller 
of average intelligence who shall traverse it in the 
fature. But Mr. Finn is not a tourist of this class, — 
indeed is not a tourist at all, but an observant, pains- 
taking, enterprising Eoglishman, who, haviog spent 
many years as consul at Jerusalem, hes taken every 
opportunity of prosecuting researches in all the regions 
round, of visiting its most interesting scenes,—and espe- 
cially those which lie out of the path of the traveller who 
makes a flying visit either for recreation or with the 
purpose of getting up a book,—of investigating the 
many obscure points relative to the topography of the 
Holy Land, and altogether of obtaining a complete and 
accurate notion of the condition of the people and the 
land in which they dwell. I lived,” he says, among 
„the people, holding intercourse with peasants in 
„ villages, with Bedaween in deserts, and with Turkish 
** governors in towns, or dignified Druses in the Lebanon, 
„and slept in native dwellings of all qualities, as well 
% in convents of different sects; in the open air at 
** the foot of a tree, or in a village mosque, in 6 cavern 
„by the highway side, or beneath the cliff near the 
„Dead Sea; although more commonly within my own 
tent, accompanied by native servants with a mall 
‘“‘canteen.” The result is a book of extreme interest 
and value, owing its charm not to anything specially 
felicitous in arrangement or attractive in style, but to the 
importance of the additions which the writer has been 
able to make to our knowledge of the subject. In the 
most quiet and unpretending manner he records the 
result of observations, not made hastily but often tested 
as totheir accuracy, by repeated visits to the locality, 
and many of them throwing considerable light on certain 
features of the sacred history. He is as earnest in his 
search after a forgotten city, as, for example, that of 
Gath, as the man of science in his pursuit of some new 
fact of geology or astronomy, and in the enthusiasm 
with which he has prosecuted his work we find the secret 


of the success he has realised, 


‘of God.” There ie nothiog morbidly sentimental in 
the book, but, on the contrary, an earnest desire to make 
sorrow minister to the nurturing of a high and healthfal 
tone of spiritual leeling. 

The Shady Side and the Sunny Side. By Two Country | 
Ministers’ Wives, Two New England Stories. (London : 
Sampson Low.) The sorrows and joys, the ups and 
downs, of pastoral life furnish a very suggestive topic for 
apy writer who really knows what they are by experience, 
as we fancy is the case with the authors of the two little 
tales before us. They have a good deal to tell, and 
tidy know how to tell it with effect. The fact that, in 


both cases, the scene is laid in New England, gives the | 
tales all the oharms of freshness ; but amid the diversity | 


of circumstances and habits here described human nature 
is the same, and the pastor’s troubles and anxieties much 
the same in the New World as in the Old. 

We have received four volumes of the Standard School 
Library, a new edacational series, published by C. H. 
Clarke, Paternoster-row, including 4 Guide to French 
Conversation, to reading French, and to the French Lan- 
guage, all by Monsieur F. Lorin ; and A Latin Reader, 
by Eowarp Troxwer, A.B. They seem to be carefully 
compiled and well suited to their purpose, but there ie 
no feature in them calling for special comment. 

We wust mention without further comment Life of 
St. Pairwk, by Jose S. Smrrason (Moffatt and Co., 
Dablia) ; Introductory Text-book of English Composi- 
by W. ©. Darorsten, M. A., Sixth Edition 
(Oliver and Boyd); Conversations on the Book of Re 
velation (Hell and Oo.); Page's Introductory Text: | 
of Geology, Seventh Edition, (Blackwood and 
s); 4 Handybook of Domestic Homeopathic Prac- 
tice, by Dr. Attsnonn (Hoalston and Wright); The 
Jungle, and the Prairie (T. Nelson and 
on the Catechiem, by Rev. A. Barry 
); Murby’s Hacelsior Reading-books, 
Murby); History of England, by Arch- 
Surrz (F. Warne and Co.); Banks and Bank- 
and Life Assurance (Joseph Bentley); Alpha and 
by Joan W. Dau (E. Stock); Wright's 
Eton Greek Grammar (W. Tegg); The Biblical Trea- 
eury (Sunday-school Union); The Door was Shut (Jack - 
son, Walford, and Oo.); The Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Diary (Sunday-school Union); The Present Crisis of the 
Church of God, by the Rev. E. ConnwALt (Partridge) ; 
What ie Religion? by T. Bauvion (Heywood and Co.); 
Clerical Haperiences of Total Abstinence (W. Tweedie). 

— — 
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Gleanings. 


An Intex Estasiisument.—Mcre shepherds than 
sheep.— The Owl. 
e Bristol Times reports that the cuckoo was 
heard on Sunday in the neighbourhood of that city. 
_ j&ecording to a fashionable contemporary, the blue 
coat and brass buttons of our sires are again to be 
for evening dress, under the most distin- 


1 patronage. 

A Manon t Hic Lirz.—The following, we 
need hardly say, is from an American contemporary : 
—“During the siege of Vicksburg, it is reported 
that two —one a Minie and the other from a 
Belgian rifle—fired from opposite points, met in mid- 
air, and were almost completely welded together.“ 

An Avcrionzsr’s Piterims.—An auctioneer was 
selling a library at auction. He was not very well 
in books, but he had scanned the titles, trusting 
luck, and went ahead. Here you have Bunyan’s 
im’s Progress, how much m I offered for 
w much do I hear for the Pilgrim's Pro- 
by John Bunyan? Tis a first-rate book, 
six superior illustrations; how much 
: P All about the Pilgrims, by John Bunyan ! 

Tells where they come from, an’ where they landed, 
and what they done after they landed! Here's a 


icture of one of them going about Plymouth 
peddlin', with a pack on his hy 
A Surpriss ron Tureves.—aAt Pittsburg, Penn- 


vania, papers tell how two thieves met a_gentle- 

man walking the streets late at night with a box 

under his arm, and undertook to show him to a hotel. 

relieved him of the box, and ran off with it. 

tleman was a naturalist, and his box con- 
rattlesnakes. 


four | the thieves’ emotions 
in their prize 


was last week opened as a City 
dining establishment. The place has come to strange 
uses. It was built in „n and is 
mentioned by Shakespeare in his Richard III.“ The 

t of the concern have availed them- 


present managers 

selves of the circumstance, and have adopted as their 

motto the line, When you have done, repair to 

— It is one of the few relics now 
us. 


No Inrivencs.—A man in a blouse once said, 
“JT have no more influence than a farthing rush- 
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light.” “ Well,” was the reply, “a farthing rushlight 
can do a good deal: it can set a haystack on fire; it 
ean burn down a house; yea, more, it will enable a 
poor creature to read a chapter in God’s book. Go 
tee way, friend: let your rushlight so shine before 
en, that others, 4 1 good works, may glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 
A Curerrout View or Tutnes.—“ How dismal 
look! said a bucket to its companion, as they 
going to the well. Ah,“ replied the other, 
was ing on the uselessness of our being 
filled; for let us go away ever 80 full, we always 
me back empty.” ‘‘Dear me! how strange to 
at it in that way!” said the other bucket. 
“Now, I enjoy the thought that, however empty 
we come, we swags go away full. Only look at 
it in that light, and you'll be as cheerful as I am.” 
| —Moralist. 
| A ScnoonMaster with 400/. a-YEAR AND OnE 


| Scnotarn.—Mr. Fearon, one of H. M. Inspectors of 


Schools, says :—“ At a little English grammar-school 


\which I visited, with an income, according to Parlia- 


men returns, over 400“. a-year, and annually 
ine I found two masters with fixed salaries 
and one scholar. Perhaps one of the most comical 
scenes ever witnessed in that county was the exami- 
nation of that solitary scholar by the venerable and 
learned head-master, the usher, and the assistant- 
master. He was a sickly boy, and very ignorant. 
Before leaving the place I ventured, as a matter of 
curiosity, to ask the master upon what pension he 


\would be willing to retire. ‘I don’t want to retire 


at all,’ said he. But,’ said I, you have only one 
scholar.’ To which he made the astounding reply, 
And I don’t want any more; why should I? Iam 
an old man. That is a good reason to give you, 
and the place is better than a curacy. I will not 
retire if I can\help it, and certainly not for less than 
the full salary; why should 17 
Tun \Frencn Empzror’s Bopycuarp.—If a recent 
statement in the Journal de Paris is to be taken as 
accurate, the Emperor of the French, when he walks 
and rr * is no longer r 4 
posse o ice agents in plain clothes, several o 
whom geod dither $0 — or follow him on horse- 
back, while others kept some moderate distance behind 
him in an open His sole attendants now 
are said to be a couple of police officers in private 
clothes, who aceompany him in all his drives and 
promenades, at times some distance in front of him, 
though usually twenty yards or so behind, if on 
horseback, and within less than half that distance 
when on foot. The only weapon they are said to 
is a stout cane. As a set-off to the foregoing, 
it should be remembered that the contemplated 
movements of the Emperor are invariably kept 
strictly secret, and that it is only on important Pes - 
lic occasions the Parisians are informed of them 
beforehand. On these occasions, when the display 
is a non-military one, the Emperor is commonly 
hemmed in on all sides by sergens-de-ville, and im- 
mediately preceded and followed by at least a score 
of police- ts in private clothes, at least two of 
whom are English, and half-a-dozen or so Italian. 
Marvets oF THE TeLEGRAPH.—Mr.\ Latimer 
Clark gives the following particulars of some of the 
recent performances of the Atlantic ‘Telegraph. At 
the anniversary banquet given to Mr. Cyrus Field, 
messages were sent from London and answers re- 
ceived in the follo periods :—From the President 
at Wash , two hours ten minutes; from Mr. 
Seward at Washington, two hours 25 minutes; from 
several persons in and near New York, average one 
hour 46 minutes; from the Governor of Cuba, who 
apologised for the delay caused by his residing at a 
distance from Havannah, two hours 24 minutes; 
from the Governor of Newfoundland, at St. John's, 
38 minutes; and from Heart’s Content, Newfound- 
land, six minutes. But even these performances are 
thrown into the shade by an ordinary message sent 
from London to San Francisco on the 1st February. 
The wires in America were joined up for experiment 
from Heart’s Content to California, and the message 
was sent from Valentia at 21 minutes past 7 in the 
morning; the acknowledgment of its receipt was 
received back in Valentia at 23 minutes past 7, the 
whole operation having only occupied two minutes ; 
the distance travelled was about 14,000 miles, and 
the message arrived, according to San Francisco time, 
at 20 minutes past 11 on the evening of January 31, 
or the day preceding that on which it left England. 
More asovut THE Sr Mx.“ — We lately 
quoted a paragraph from a Newark (New Jersey) 
paper, relative to this Yankee notion. The Times 
correspondent says of this curious invention: His legs 
are made up of iron cranks, screws, springs, and 
other intricate machinery, and have a motion similar 
to the human extremities ; his stomach is a furnace, 
his chest a boiler, and the smoke passes up through 
his head and towering hat. He bears a good- 
humoured countenance, with a handsome moustache, 
while in his mouth is fixed a steam whistle, and a 
gauge and safety-valve ornament the back of his 
head. He is the figure-head, as it were, of a phaeton, 
capable of accommodating four persons, together 
with a tank to carry water and a box for coals. The 
driving machinery is at his back, and within easy 
grasp of the perwms on the phaeton, who can stop, 
ourve, go fast or ~o slow at their pleasure. The in- 
ventor claims that twenty pounds of steam will set 
him in motion, and twenty cents worth of coals 
work him a day. 
complish a mile in two minutes on a level course, 
and can step over all obstructions not higher than a 
foot. His engine is four-horse power, and the man 
takes thirty in at each stride. This ‘steam man,’ 
however, has not yet exhibited himself in public, 
though he is promised a race down Broadway when 


the weather is fit, and meanwhile his owner offers to 


He also claims that he can ac- 


| manufacture steam men at short notice for 300 dols. 
apiece. Whether they prove of any practical good 
or not, the one at New York is r a 
great curiosity.“ 


Faxen Icnornance or Enoiisn History.—A 
play called Glenarvon, which had tremendous 
Success some thirty years ago, has been revived at 
the ThéAtre Porte St. Martin. As its name indicates, 
the scene is laid in Scotland, and Scots and English 
figure in it. One of its personages is Charles II. ; 
and he is represented as a sanguinary monster—an 
unjust representation of “the most amiable and 
engaging of men,” as Hume calls him. A scene 
between him and one Campbell, who figures as his 
Minister, may be taken as a specimen of the very 
extraordinary notions French dramatists have of the 
wer of English kings, and of the manner in which 
ritish subjects consent to be treated. Campbell,“ 
says his Majesty, **T am in love with your daughter, 
and must have her!” Never, sire!” ‘ A-a-a-h!” 
cries, or rather howls the king, and he stamps his 
foot and rolls his eyes. Then he exclaims, “I will 
strip you of your orders. When will you send baek 
the Garter and the Thistle?” ‘Instantly, sire!” 
and Oampbell reverently takes off the ornaments he 
wears. “And your portfolio—when shall I have 
that?” In an hour.” And your head? for it 
must come off! A-a-a- h! Tou can take it when 
you will.” „Then I will have it to-morrow. Good 
morning.” Letter from Paris. 


Napoteon III. toe attecep Last ANTICHRIST.— 
The following extract from a letter recently written 
by a Baptist minister from Jerusalem to his brother, 
the Rev. W. Knapp, at New York, was read in a 
Baptist chapel. It shows the 8 extraordinary 
1 of foreign Jews on this interesting ques- 
10n :— 

Brethren, I bave a communication to make to you, 
of which I wish you to understand that Brother Samuel, 
who has ed on the subject of the last Antichrist, 
knows nothing. This afternoon I received a letter from 
my brother William, who is nowin Jerusalem. After 
stating that he had conversed with many Jews in the 
Holy City, and especially with their learned Chief 
Rabbi, they all stated that they, as a nation, had relin- 
guished all hope of the coming of the Messiah, as looked 
for by the Gentile Christians ; but added, that our Mes- 
siah will come, and he is nigh at hand. Weare now 
negotiating with him: he to restore our nation to 
stine, and we to acknowledge him as our Head or 
Messiah. And that person is Napoleon III. Again 
writes my brother. You on the other side are greatly 
misled as to the actual state of things in Europe. Every 
kingdom, state, and nation in old Europe is leavened 
with a git ee fi they are worn out with misrule, 
war, and bloodshed, created by the crowned heads of 
Europe, and are even now ripe for. revolution; and 
their purpose is to aweep them all by the board, and 
form one vast confederacy of nations under one head, 
and that one head will be Louis Napoleon.”—Philadel- 
phia Prophetic Journal. 


Huths, Marringes, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


JOHNS.—March 25, at Ebenezer, Arvon, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Johns, of a son. 

SMITH.—March 28, the wife of Mr. Charles Smith, of 
Median-road, Clapton Park, N.E., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


WYLIE—THOM PSON.— March 5, at Singapore, James Rox- 

burgh Wylie, Esq., M. D., English Practitioner of Batavia, 

Java, to Mary, second daughter of J. Thompson! Eaq., 

solicitor, Bcadford, Yorks. 

FORSTER—JOHNSON.—March 18, at Cavendish Chapel, 

Manchester, by the Rev Dr. Parker, Mr. Robert Forster, of 

Scarborough, to Eliza Johuson, of the same place. 

M‘KeNZIE—WILKIB.—March 19, at the Presbyterian 

church Everton, Valley, by the Rev. J. Paterson, Mr. Daniel 

M‘ Kenzie, to Jessie, youngest danghter of Mr. Thomas 

Wilkie, 6, Clarence-grove, Everton, Liverpool. 

HARTLEY—RAISTRICK.—March 21, at the Independent 
chapel, Becleshill, by the Rev. J. Aston, Mr. Benjamin 
Hartley, to Mies Emma Raistrick, both of Eccleshill, 

BAKRACLOUGH—WOOD.—March 21, at the Wesleyan Free 
church, Holmfirth, by the Rev. W. B. Affleck, Mr. Jouas 
Barraclough, Leeds, to Eliza, fourth daughter of Mr. James 
Wood, of Holmfirth. 

PHILLIPS—REES.—March 28, at the English Presbyterian 
church, Gar ton, bv the Rev. D Saunders, assisted ny the 
Rev. R. Thomas, Mr. Thomas Phill ps, ex-mayor of Swansea, 
to Jeanette Ke e, ot Bank teld H: u.e, Garston. 

DAVIES—JON BS.—March 24, at the Welsh Presbyterian 
chapel, Netherfield-road North, Liverpool, by the Rev. 
Owen Thomas, Mr. Richard Davies, of Auzghton-street, to 
Margaret, only daughter of Mr. John Jones, Everton. 

BARTON—BEBCROFT.—March 25, at Airedale College 

Chapel, by the Rev. William Kingsland, Mr. Charles Bar- 
ton, to Miss Martha Beecroft. both of Bradford 

COX—SLA‘( K.—March 25, at Cavendish-street Chapel, Man. 
chester, by the Rev. De. Parser. Albert Septimus Cox, 
M R. O. V. 8., of Kuutsford, to Sarah Eleanor, eldest 
daughter of John Slack, Esq., of Moss Cottage Rusholme. 

EVERETT—BULMER.— March 25, at the Castle street Con- 
gregational church, Reading, by the Rev. R Bulmer, 
brother of the bride, assisted by the Rev. J. F. Stevenson, 
William, third son of Edward J. Everett, of Norwood, 
Surrey, to Mary, second daughter of the late Benjamin 
Bulmer, of Boston Spa, Yorkshire. — ~ 

SANDBACH—LACY.—March 2%, at the Wesleyan chapel, 
Todmorden, by the Rev. F. B, Sandbach, brother of the 
bridegroom, assisted by the Rev. J. Brigg, John Edmund, 
eldest son of Mr. J. Sandbach, of Manchester, to Mary 
Elizabeth, eldest danghter of the late Mr. D. Lacy, of 
Stoodley near To imorden. 2 

LANG—ASPLAND.—March 26 at the Unitarian church. 
Oakfield-road, Clifton, by the Rev. R. Brook. Aspland, 
M. A., of Hackney, uncle of the bride, Samuel, only son of 
the late Thomas Lang, Esq., of Bristol, to Emily, elder 
daughter of A. Sydney Aspland, Eq, of the Middle 


le. 5 
WILLEY—SYK B3,—March 28, at Sion Chapel, Bradford, by 
the Rev. J. P. Chown, Mr. Albert Willey, to Miss Martha 
Sykes, both of Manningham. i | | 


DEATHS. 


WRIGHT —March 22, at Camelford, Cornwall, the Rev. 
Eiwin Wright, late superintendent minister of the United 
Metho list Free Church, Liverpool. 4 

OOO PER.—March 26, at Campden Lodge, Oiapham Park, Mr 

| Richard Cooper, aged seventy-two. | 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1 | 


BOURNE.—March 20, at his son’s rome ue Holland- 
road North, Brixton, Stephen Bourne. ° formerly | 
jg, esd of Berbice, and formerly stipendiary magistrate 
in Jamaica, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

REYOLDS —March 20, at the house of her son-in-law, J. 8. 
Vaizey, Eeq., Adelaide-road, N. W., in her seventy-ninth 

ear, Sarah. widow of the late Rev. John Reynolds, 
ly of Romeey, Hants, and Halstead, Besex. 

WILKS.—March 81, at 16, Penn-road Villas Holloway, 
Euphemia wife of the Rev. Mark Wilks, in the 
thirty-fifth year of her age. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 
An Aooount, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 87, 
for the week ending Wednesday, March 25. 
I88UE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued . . £35,009,806;Government Debt £11,015, 100 
Other Securities . 3 984 900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 20 009, 806 


— — 
435, 099, 805 
BANKING DSPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’Oapital414, 553.00) Government Securi- 


t. 685. 003 (ino. dead 
Public Deposita... 7. 278,467 weight annuity) 818, 272,162 


Other Deposits .... 19, 502. 220 Other ties .. 19,039,888 
Beven Day and other ae 11,764,940 
2222 487,518] Gold & Silver Coin 1,358,278 
45,415, 21 £45,415, 218 

March 26,1868. FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Oanhi-+r 

Marhets. 
CORN EXOHANGE, Loxnon, Monday, March 80. 

The supply of lich wheat this was very small, 
and was disposed of at an advance < Per qr. on the rates 


of this day se’nnight. There was a improvement in 
the tone of trade for foreign wheat, and in some instances 
rather more money was realised. ting barley is rather 
better. Grinding sorts rather cheaper. Beans and peas, each 
16. per qr. dearer. The arrivals of foreign oate for the week 
are very large. Our dealers were free buyers last week, when 
factors yielded a little to the pressure of supply. To-day the 
trade has regained the firmness it had lost, and the prices 
obtained were about equal to those of Monday last. 


OURRENT PRICES. 


Per Qr. Per Ir. 

WHEAT 8. — U. 3 
Eesex and Kent, Pras— | 

red, ol ee „» 72 to 76 Grey ee 28 „„ 42 to 44 


Ditto new .. .. 67 78} Maple .. .. « 4 47 
White, old .. 75 81] White . . 45 47 


ag 
g ma Bee 3 
Obevalie .. .. 80 7 


Distill we ee 87 41] Bnglishfeed.. . . % 33 
e ee ee 84 35 Scotch — a 0 * * 
po ee — — 
ee se te 2 Irish black ee ee 23 26 
Chevalier esr ef 7 pane 59 white oo „ 28 26 
Brown. . . 54 62/ Foreign feed.. .. 26 30 
Beans 
Picks .. . «. 40 43|FLouR— 
Harrow . 41 44| Townmade.. .. 60 64 
Small ee ee so = acm Country Marks ee 51 53 
Egyptian .. .. 48 44] Norfolk & Suffolk 49 50 


BRIAD.- London, Saturday, March 28 — The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 10d, to 10}d. ; house- 
hold ditto, 7d. to 944. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


*" Monpay, March 30.—The total import of foreign stock into 
London last week amounted to 5,345 head. In the corre- 

week last year the aggregate arrivals were 7,923 ; 
in 1866, 6,916, in 1865, 9,527; in 1864, 4,115; in 1883, 
6,130; in 1862, 9,263; and in 1861, 8,258; and in 1860, 2,114 
head. There was only a limited supply of foreign stock on 
sale here to-day. On the whole, the demand ruled steady, at 
prices fully qual to Monday last. The show of beasts fresh 
up from our own grazing districts, as well as from Sootiand, 
were seasonably good, in prime condition. The attendance 
of buyers being on the increase, all breeds changed hands 
freely, at lust week’s currency. The best Scots and crosses sold 
at 58 10d. to 5s. per Slba. The supply from Ireland was 
mostly of inferior quality. From N Suffolk, Essex, and 
Cambridgeshire, we received about 1,650 Scots, crosses, and 
shorthorns ; from other parts of England, 600 various breeds ; 
from Scotland, 850 Scote and crosses; and from Ireland, 130 
oxen, cows, &. The numbers of sheep were tolerably good, 
and most breeds were of full average weight. The trade was 
in a healthy state; but we have no change to notice in the 
quotations. Downs and halt breds, in the wool. realised 5s. 2d 
to 5s. 4d. per Sibs. ; out of the wool, 4s. 6d. to 4s. d. per 8ibs. 
Lambs, the show of which was moderate. were steady at from 
8s. to 9s. per Sibs. The few calves on offer found buyers at 
steady currencies—viz., from 4s. 2d. to 58 4d. per Slbs. 
Small pigs changed hands steadily, at full 1 4 dut 
large hogs commanded very little attention. The supply was 


only moderate. 
Per 8lbs. to sink the Offal. 


s. d ad 
Prime Southdow 
Lambs 


eb 
odin 3 10 


POAhOaFP 
waonace ™ 


Second quality 4 
Pr. coarsewoolled4 8 65 


Buckling calves, 23s, to 2 6s.; and quarter-old store pigs, 22s. 
to 


68. each, 


NEWGATE anp LEADENHALL, Monday, March 30. 
There is an improved feeling in the demand for each kind of 
meat, prices generally are well supported. The imports into 
London last week of foreign meat amounted to 8 cases from 
Antwerp; 222 ages, 16 quarters, 5 cases, and 3 casks from 
Hamburg ; 1 chest ae A pieces from Harlingen. 


6 
0 
8 
5 Prime small 
6 
0 


bs, by the carcase, 

s d. 8. d. s. d. a. d. 
Inferior beef .210to3 2iInf. mutton . 8 2 8 8 
Middling ditto .8 4 8 8 Middling ditto .310 4 4 
Prime large do. . 3 10 4 2 Prime ditto 4 6 4 8 
Do. small do., 4 4 4 6|Veal... 3 10 4 6 
Large pork. * 210 3 6 | Lamb * 5 + 0 0 0 0 
Small pak 3 8 4 4 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, London, Saturday, March 
28.—Little alteration has taken place since our last report. 
Foreign imports are still heavy, and prices remain about the 
same as they were last week. New grapes continue to make 
their appearance. Pine- are still high prices. Cornish 
broccoli is still plentiful and good. Potatoes bave not altered 
im price since our last report. Flowers chiefly consist of | 


eee a 


cyclamens, lily of 
pelargoniums, cineraris, deutzias, 
hyacinths, and roses. 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, March 80.—Our - 
market continues without alteration. the demand for homes 
growth being still slight. but this comvarative inactivity han 
not affected values owing to the limited supply of stock oe- 
offer. Continental markets are a shade firmer, and the prrq 


| 17th instant soporte dow market, which hes boom Seeds 


influenoed of late on anction of some, ¢ to U0) bales ol 
foreign hope, t a complete and, 

time, u further ia prions ; bat from short stock 
11 all 

Mid Rast Kent, , 

Kents, 4 10s,, 51. 83. ’ — 

81 10s and country, 70, N. 18a, to Ss. 3 


; Farnham 
lings, 8%. 10s., 42 , to 40. 10s. 


PROVISIONS, 
from Ireland were 24 
from 


Supplies increasing. For bacon 
a good demand, and prices of Irish advanced 3s. to 4s, and 
Hamburg 2s. per owt. 
POTATOES. — Boroves aun Spiratrre.ps, Monday, 
March 80.—These markets are heavily supplied with potatoes, 
ton 


one, 
70 s 
10 Harlingen, 8 Bordeaux, and 66 tons fom Hambarg. 


Regents, 120s. to 10% per ton: flukes, 130s. to 160s, ; rocks, 
110s. to 1308. ; French, 80s. to 90s, e i 


SEED, Monday, March 30.— There was a fair supply of 


cloverseed ; demand — and * without any change 
for and useful qualities White cloverseed realised as 


m money. Trefoils were unaltered in price, and in mode- 
rate request. Nothing ng to alter the value of 

seed, white or brown. tares are left unsold, and there 
are now few of fine large quality, those remaining being small 
and of a feeding sort only. 


WOOL, Monday, March 30.— There is an improved demand 
tor English wool, and prices generally are very firm, dns quali- 
ties having in some instances realised more money. The new 
clip is now coming forward freely, and the quality is of a good 
average character. 


OIL, Monday, March 80,—Linseed oil hes been rather 
firmer, owing to an improvement in the export demand. 
Rape oil has neglected, al ‘offered at considerab! 
reduced rates. Fine Lagos aig has been firmly hel 
but inferior sorts have been dull. Petroleum and turpentine 
bave been in moderate request, at steady rates 


TALLOW, Monday, March 30.—The market is firmer, with 
a steady demand. P. T. C. has gone to 43s. 60. on the spot. 
Town tallow is 428. 6d. net cash. 


ele. Trimdon Grange 15s, d.. Trimdon Burniey 1. 6d, 
Wajlsend Hetton’s 17s. 6d., South Hettons 17 3d, Haswell 
17a. 6d., lls Hettons 15s. 6d., Branoepeth Cannel 18s. 
6d., Origival Hartlepool 17s, 6d., Bast Ha 10 6d., 
Kelloe i5s., Tees 17s., Heuch Hall 15s. od., North Petton 


128, den Main 15s.. Holywell Main 15s 9d., Hartley’s 160 


6d. Ships fresh arrived, 80; ships left from last day, 36—105. 
Ships at ea, 60, 


— 


— — 


Hotrtrowav's Pitts.—STRENGTH TO THE Fenner) 
invalid languishing on the bed of pain and sickness should be 
earnestly exhorted to give an impartial hearing to the merits, 
and a fair trial to the efficacy of this speedy. safe, and signal 
medicine, For removing chronic weakness coupled with dis- 
ordered stomach, disturbed brain, and shaken nerves, no 
other means can for an instant come into tition with 
Holloway’s purifying and tonic Pills. Provided with this 
remedy the most rmed Dyspeptic will have nothing more 
to ask for, to desire, or to fear m iu to age, it will 
prove the safeguard against illness, it will give health to enjoy 
the be wes youth, and strength to follow the recreations 
of manh 


— 


5 Bobertisements, 


OCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELI- 
GION from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 


THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE. 


The SOCIETY'S TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE will be 
held on TuESDAY Wepwesp«yY, the 6th and 6th of May, 
at the CANNON-STREET HOTEL. LONDON. 

Delegates may be appointed by: 

1, Local Committees. or, in the absence of such Com- 
mittees, by the subscribers in any place. 

2. Meetings publicly called for the purpose. 

8. Public bodies. 

4. In addition to the above modes of appointment, a dele- 
gate may be appointed by the signatures of not fewer than 
twenty-tive persons in any place or district. 

It is not necessary that either the to the Confer- 
ence, or the parties appointing them, shall have been pre- 
viously connected with the Society ; the only qualification 

uired being an implied concurrence in the Society's objects, 
and in the propriety of organised effort to obtain for them 
legislative sanction. 


Farther information may be obtained on application to the 


Secretary. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2. Serjeante’-inn, Fleet street, E. O. 


TAE IRISH CHURCH — MR, GLAD- 
 STONE’S RESOLUTIONS. : 

At a Meeting of the Executive Committee of the SOCIETY 

for the LIBERATION of RELIGION from STATE 

PATRONAGE and CONTROL, held March 27th, 1868, it was 


resolved, — 

I. That this Committee has seen with the utmost satisfac- 
tion the rapid growth of public opinion in favour of the dis- 
establishment of the Protestant Episcopal Church ia Ireland, 
and in condemnation of all schemes for the extension of Stace 
endowments to other ecclesiastical bodies in that country. 

If. That it rejoices at the determination of the leader of the 
Liberal party in Farliament to give an opportunity for the 
opinion, by caliing upon the House of 


friends of religious equality every- 
Mr. Gladstone prompt and etic 


notice ; also by ng for such electoral action as will 
ensure, in a new | t, the complete sucvess of the 
policy which they 1 1 
ILLIA RDS, Chairman. 
WILLIAMS, 


J. CARV Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet ae H.C. 
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the valley, Chinese primulas* | 
mignonette, early talips: | 
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[2H cHURCH EST 


28 ay ies Hecetantoe 4 Reta eae 
great 


1868. twelve miles of London, held on the 


Resor vnd: —That the Committee view with eatisfac- 
1 * 
lere the t pubdlis opinion in 8 of the dieeatab- 


CHARLES REED, Charm 
d. SHEPHBARD, Secretary, 


8091 — — ala 
room, Stratford, on the seh of ieee i 


HET 


„ but by the blessed la 

and harmony which is ITI. 4 * 
KN 1 Gladstone on 

p ng him to r the Churoh 

question, this 22 recommen all ters 

strenuo to support the Liberal Uommittee in securing the 

return of Mr. Wingfleld Baker and Wr Andrew Jobnatone, 


| ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for N. 


The next BLECTION of ELVE INFANTS will teke 
heist ell oot ete Poms af appt So 

e will shor ms and all 
information may be obtained at the ‘“ ptions are 
earnestly solicited, as the charity altogether de upon 
voluntary contributions. The new are in courses of 
erection at Hornsey-rise, for which donations are 


needed, 
JOSEPH SOUL 
Office, 56, Ludgate-hill, B.C. Ae ee 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for IN- 
large Parse of HOUSBHOLD FURNITURE, Dette ona 
arge par 8K. URN and 
other articles for JAL for the benefit of the butting und 
Any lady or gentleman who can add to these furniture, plo- 
tures, articles of vertu, or anything of value which hep Site 
to get rid of, would confer a great obi 

to Taylor's Depository, Southwark, 8. Such gifts be 
most thankfully reovived ; or the favour of a line to the 
undersigned on the subject will ö de 


BOUL, Hon. 
Office, 56, Ludgate-hill, B.C, meee Om 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Person, 


aged seven a SITUATION in a STATIONER or 
CONFEOTIONER'S SHOP, Not having been out before, would 


| give three months. In or near London preferred. Highly re- 


commended. 
Address, J. A., Post Office, Tring, Herta. 


YOUNG LADY, accustomed to a trade, in a re- 


spectable house of business as IMPROVER. is willing to 
give twelve months. 


R Farmev, Wantage, Perks. 


MPKOVER to the DRAPERY, by a 
YOUNG LADY, aged 10. Height 6 ft. 5 in. Has had 
12 months’ experience. Would give time, 


A. B,, Boll-street Brewery, Whitchurch, Hants. _ 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN, widow of a 
Tradesman, age thirty-eight, desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as HOUSEKEEPER; would be happy to attend a 
business — otherwise). Ha 
can keep 8. Town or country. 


Ada, 45, Devonsbire-street, Queen’s-aquare, Bloomebury, W. O. 


WANTED, by the Widow of a Draper, an 
ENGAGEMENT (aged 27; no family) where she 
could superintend household affairs and assist qn business if 
uired. Is fond of children, and would not object to assist 
tn Vie tntnagement of them | or could manage a busi- 
ness, Of thorough business habits, active and cheerful dispo- 
sition, Highest references 


inion, N King: street, Hammersmith. 
TNO PARENTS. —APPRENTICE—GQ. 


DOWMAN, Pharmaceutical pensing Chemist, 
has a VACANCY for a respectable YOUTH as an APPREN- 
TiCK.—Apply to G. Dowman, 160, High street. Southampton. 

By a married man, age twenty-nine, as STURE- 
KEEPER, WAREHOUSE, or CELLARMAN, can take 
charge of a horse, and a good order solicitor. Town or coun- 
t 
. B., Mra. W. Bennett, Bast Peckham, Tonbridge, Kent. 


1 O BAK ERS. WANTED a SILUATION 
as SINGLE or SECOND HAND. Aged 22. 
J. Ho-kius, 39, Curtaln- road Snore titch, London, B. O. 


OOT and SHOE TRADE.—A young Person, 
who thoroughly understands ber business, ie anxious 

to ENGAGE here lt as FORE WOMAN in a Shoe Warehouse, 
Has had nine years’ experience. Satisfactory references 


given. Ipswich . 
H. O., y-grove, Surrey - road. Norwich. 


HE “NONCONFORMIST.”—A Complete 

Set of the NONCONFORMIST,” from its commence- 
meat She, pect SMF SOLD. “Wer parniontans eoeit 
to Rev. John Stock, LL.D., Devonport, 


HORTHAN — 11 har AN 1 PHON . 
oF Private eee HA Al ls, 
London: 20, “row, JL. o. 


T° DRAPERS.—WANTED to PLACE a 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Apr 1, 1868. 


PPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 


41 South on 
the were the 8U L 


ee ee ee 1,270 
% 0 „„ 
G. Evans ee se se ese ‘ 875 
Alfred W. Phillips ee ee ee ee 775 
Joseph K. Morison ee ee ee ee 730 
James ee oe oe oe co TR 
Owen O. Howell we „% 560 „ 
Thomas L. Ashby a. wis * „ 
Chairman, F. TRESTRAIU. 
W. W. KILPIN. 
Hon. Seo. I. v. MUMMERY. 
QTONEYGATE SCHOOL, near 
LEICESTER.—Mr, FRANKLIN receives Pupils at his 
long-established School. have the advantage of 
homelike The teaching is quite of 
the first class. ear the Uni versity 
local exam be made to the Hon 
Justice Mellor tlemen whose 
sons have been 5 rms, Fifty and 
Bixty Guineas, according age on entering. 
M388 WHITMORE RECEIVES YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE, and offers the 


comforts of a Christian home at the seaside, with the 
There are vacancies for 


education. 
Boarders, A Foreign Governess resides in the house. Refer- 
application. 


commence on WepnNEspay, March 25th, 1868. 
| 21, King-street, Yarmouth. 


CHOLASTIC.—Mr. J. S. BARKER, B. A., 
would be happy to RECHIVE, after Easter, a few 
GENTLEMEN who may desire to be — for College or 
ublic examination. Referee, Rev. R. nie, Scarboro’. 
„Howard Villa,” Scarboro. 


ATIONAL UNION LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 855, Strand, London. 
CuainmMayn—EDWIN LANKESTER, M. D., F. R. 8. 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 


1. Poren BECOME PAYABLE DURING LIFETIME. 
2. INDISPUTABILITY after three years. 
8. Factrtres for the Continuance and Non-forfeiture of 


Policies. 
HENRY SUTTON, F. 8. S., Secretary. 
N.3.—DISTRICT AND LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, MOORGATE-STREET, E. o. 


FOUNDED ANNO DOMINI, 1848. 
Chairman, WILLIAM McARTHUR, E., Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex. 


The following 2 show the position of the STAR,“ 
from which it will be seen that it is one of the moat secure and 
valuable Offices in which to make family provision. 


Annual Inoome 1 „ 100,000 0 0 
Total Claims Paid ° » 3s 560,000 0 0 
Bonuses Distributed 1 ° 299,804 11 4 
Reserve or Aseurance Fund . ° 0 700,000 0 0 


Applications on the business of the Office to be made to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 
Branch Odice :—-659, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


TRUSTEES. 
Thomas Brassey, „Great George-street, Westminster, 
Thomas Horatio Batis Eeq., Finsbury and Woodford, 
Thomas Lambert, Eeq., Short-street, Lambeth. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Thomas Horatio Harris, Esq., Finsbury and 
Woodford. 


Alfred T. Bowser, Esq., Cromwell House, Hackney. 

John Cook, „ Cambridge Heath. 

Philip Crellin, Jun., Beq., 11, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 
Esq ottingham. 


James . * ug 

J. Ebenezer Saunders, Eeq., F. G. S., Finsbury-circus. 
Edward Swift Stillwell, Keq., 25, Barbican. 

John Garvell Williams, Esq, 2, Berjeants’-inn. 


Mopsgrate Rates of Premium —espeolally for young lives, 
Bonvses have been deolared in 1860, 1863, and 1866. 


Pouicies made payable du lifetime. 
INVALID AND Eee tis lives insared on a new prin- 


ciple. 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


nnn MEDICAL, aud GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 
EsTaBLisHep 1824. 
Financial results of the Society's operations. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, exceeds £218,000 
The AssuRnaNcE Funp, safely invested, is over EI, 507, 000 
The Bonus added to Po.iciss at the last Division ene 


The Torat Cuams by DeatH paid amount to 2, 869,876 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, 
where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the Annual Pre- 
miume during the first five years may remain on credit, and 
i ae hed aah amen Policy, or be paid off at 
any time. 
LOW RATES of PREMIUM for YOUNG LIVES, with early 
in Profi 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profita, by which the Sum Assured beoomes payable on the 
attainment of a specified age, or at death, whichever event 
shall firet happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to 
the increased risk. 


PROMPT SETTLEMENT of CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 


The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in 
1867, averaged 45 Cent., and the CASH BONUS 26 per 
Cent., on the ums in the 5 years. 

THB NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in 
pe 1872, and persons who effect NEW POLICIES before 
the of June next will be entitled at that Division to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later Entrants, 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of 
auy of the Society's Agents, or of | 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
3, St. James’s-equare, London, S. W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE rn THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S 


DEAN] sige Table Cutlery, every variety of style 


and finish. 
DEANT’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
acture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DAN 'S Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of 
Tin Dish Covers in sete, 18s., 80s., 40., 638., 788, 
DANS — Papier Maché Tea Trays in — trom 218., new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 
DEAN}B’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Bras; Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &0. 
DBEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
DEANT’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
ä Glass and Bronze —three-lighi glass from 63s. 


DEANE’S—Dowmestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- roo m 


fitted complete. 
DEANZT’ ig nse and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap 
TOV . 
DEANE’ S—Bedsteads i in lron and Brass, with Bedding ef 
0 superior — 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, — London-made Kitch- 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Gorni 
iwi Me 


terns. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Ja 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


Established A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King ‘William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


ONDON, 
BHIRLEY'S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
37, Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Beds from ls. 6d. per Night. 
QHIRLEY'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s, 8d. 

— TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
6 For Home Comfort. 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


not only speaks for iteelf, but hundreds of Visitors 
from all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most 
favourable Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is con - 
stantly on the coffee-room table. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
The motto of which is, As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.“ 


LONDON : 87, QUEEN-SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


ROWN and GREENS KITCHEN 

RANGES ebtained the Prize Medal at Paris ; also First 

Class Medals at London and Dublin. They save fuel, roast in 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and cure sm chimneys, 


London : 72, Bishopsgate Within. Manufactory, Laton. 


—_ 


LADIES AND THE PUBLIO 
Are invited to inspect 
PENCE’S NEW, USEFUL, and CHEAP 
SILKS, MANTLES, 
SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, DRAPERY, &c. 


The following are confidently recommended for cheapnes 
and wear, viz. :— x 
SILES.—New sna Celene in Striped Silks, from £1 15s. 6d. 
the Dreas. Plain Glaces, in the new colours, from 
£2 2s. the Dress. Black Figured Glacés, £1 158. 6d. 
the Dress. Black Satins, from £2 2s. the Dress. The 
best makes in Black Glaoés, Gro’ Grains, Drap-de- 
France (wear guaranteed). Patterns post free. 
eb 
» aD Ne 
Styles in Velveteen Jackets for Spring, from 12s. 9d 
Specialities in „* (including the New Regis- 
tered Hood), 14s. 9d., 168. 9d., 188. 9d., and 218. 
Velvet Jacketa, from 42s., beautifully trimmed. 
FANCY DRESSES in all the Latest Novelties for Spring.— 
Luxemburg Cord, in all the New Spring Colours, full 
Dress, 10s. Od., 128. d., and 14s, 9d. French * 
(all Wool), full Dress, 128. 9d., in all Colours. Cora- 
Cloth, Striped and Chenie, 12 yards for 88. 11d., 
10s. od., 128. 9d., and 14s, 9d. 
bann + Pee 910 N per ey 
ce „ an ar 
Cloth, 3s. 11d. per dozen. — 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Lace, Trimmings, Fancy, &c. 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO., 
76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
Illuminated Catalogue, with Sketch of St. Paul's and its 
Churchyard, by Gon Avaustvs Sa a, post free. 


ELVETEEN tor DRESSES, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like, sacrificed at 

2s. 6a, the yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent.— 
HARVEY and CO., LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster- 


bridge, 8. 


Rick SILKS, MOIRES, &c., in DRESSES 
at 25s. 6d., 316. 6d., 408., and 45s, The Moiré at 75s. 
Silk (Plain and Chéne de Roubaix), at 88. d., yard 
wide, selling everywhere at 4s. 6d., suitable for morning or 
evening wear. Ladies, send for patterns. —-HARVEI and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster-bridge, 8. 


JY OLYLANDS, 150, Strand, two doors west 
of Somerset House.—RALPH and SON invite the 
attention of gentlemen to their new and fashionable COATS 
for the t season, of best material and workmanship. 
H. lyland’s renowned Beaufort Coat New colours in Aogolas 
and Tweeds for lounge and sporting suits.— 150, Strand. 


[)BESSMAKING.— LADIES MORNING 
and EVENING DRESSES of every description made 
and trimmed in the latest fashion. 

WEDDING DRESSES to order. 

MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 

COMPLIMENTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the 
shortest notice. 


pared to execute orders from all of London and suburbs, 
punctually, on the shortest possible notice. Terms moderate, 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 


8. N ket-terrace, Cambridge-heath, opposite Hackney- 
ee — NE. 0 N 


Mus LAKE having assistants of first-class talent, is pre- 


A [ a LADY and MAHOMETS 

ATING in the AIR. iritual Mani- 
festations d la Home, daily at 3 and 8. — — splendidly 
illustrated : the Solar System, the Starry Heavens, Spectrum 
Analysis, considered in Professor Pepper's lectures on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays at a quarter to two and half- 
past seven. Lecture: by Thomas Tobin, Esq., on the Progress 
of Architecture in England. Explorations in Abyssinia, by 
Thomas aoe ently on The marvellous Automaton Chess 
Player plays d at four and half-past seven. Tne Chassepot 
and other Rifles, by J. L. King, Esq. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 


The SALE of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE 
At a Reduction of One-Third, continues at 


FIELD’S, 
28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
: „ at 19s. fd, — doz, 
ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making eight 


dishes), from 90s. per get. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (complete), 
from 30s. to 24 10s, 
ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 
ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz., in case. 
ELECTRO DESSERT KNIVES, from 87s. 6d. per doz., in 


case. 
ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 
ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, &. 
equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 


FIELD’S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS. 


The very best articles at the very lowest manufacturer's 
prices for cash payments only. 

Rvery article marked in plain figures. The quality guaran- 
teed, and exchanged if not approved. 

As price is in itself no test of cheapness, we forbear gi 
apy quotations ; but being large manufacturers, are enab 
on the principle of cash payments, to give the public consider. 
able advantages in price, no profit being put on to cover losses 
by bad debts. 

Catalogues free on application to 


G. BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
Upholstery, Carpet, and Bedding 
Manufacturers, 


14, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, 
AND 
1, COLEMAN-STREET, LONDON. 


AND AT 


EAST-STREET, BRIGHTON. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSES. 


THOMAS TURNER, Upholsterer, 36, John Dalton-strest, 
Manchester, having carefully studied the proper mode of 
822 in good style with correct taste, and most success- 
fully ed it out, — invites the confidence of gen- 
tlemen taking new residences, Every requisite is supplied, 
and the greatest care used to ensure harmony and elegance 
at very moderate cost. The new works at Egerton-street, 
Chester-road, have been erected to facilitate the production o 
first-class cabinet and upholstery work. Estimates for Fur- 
nishing in any part of the kingdom. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 


To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great improve- 
ment on the ordinary ottoman. At FILMER and SON'S, 
Upholsterers, 31, and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 84 and 35, Charles-street. An Illustrated Catalogue 
post free. 


CHARLES PIZZALA, 


CARVER, GILOER, AND LOOKING-GLASS 
MANUFACTURER, 
19, Hatton-garden, Holborn, Z. O. 


i 


GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSES. 

GILT CONSOLE TABLES AND CABINETS. 

GILT WINDSOR CORNICES AND GIRANDOLES, 

PICTURE AND OIL PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY 
STYLE, &c., &0. 


REGILDING IN THE en AT LOWEST 
¥STIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 


Apert. 1, 1868. 


R. COOKE BAINES 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &c. 
No. 106, Cheapside, R. C. 14 
Having the Plane and Books of Reference of the various 
Metr itan Railways and other Public Works, Mr. Baines 


will be b to supply on application every 
1 
PROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 
Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leasehold 
Securities. i 


PER COOPER and CO. 
that they are now SELLING TEA 
1867-8. This is the first picking (the M 


of th — pe 
i patios of the pre’ 
Ok I) eS the finest tea the world 


— —50, King iam-street, London-bridge, and 63, 
ishopegate-street Within, London, E. O. 


OPER COOPER and 00., 50, King Wil- 
and 63, Bishopagate-street 


with an enormous increase in the imports, have 
cheap that the choicest black tea the world pro- 
he public at a price which is so low as to 
inferior qualities unnecessary. When the 
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. There is a great difference even in 


a finer flavour than others. There are also several varieties, 
the most esteemed being Souchong, Moning, and Kyshow 
‘ when really my are beyond 
compare the best of all teas; and of these three Kyshow 
stands pre-eminent a8 a prince among teas. Now, it must not 
for one moment be assumed that the teas ordinarily sold 
bearing those titles are these pure and simple in their 
some of them is sometimes 
ot that imoongruous mix 
ture which is eo frequently recommended by the unskilled 
and inexperienced dealer; but we venture to assert 
that unmixed tea can with difficulty be obtained 
oven ‘by those to den price fe mo object. fact, 
indiscriminate mixing of tea destroys those fine subtle 
qualities which distinguish one growth from auother, and it 
would not be more unwise to spoil vintages of choice wines by 
blending them azard, and thus bringing the 
combination down to a level of mediocrity, that it is to 
ruin all distinctness of character by a heterogeneous confusion 
of qualities in tea; but as Cooper, Cooper, and Co sell no 
other article of any description, they are enabled to keep in 
atock every variety that is at all esteemed by connoisseurs, 
and to sell them in their integrity as imported from China. 
Cooper, Cooper, and Oo, claim for their system of business 
another feature, viz., that there can be no mistake in the price 
or quality of any teas their name on the wrapper or 
. os shen putas ves to sell first-crop tea only at 
eir warehouses. 


There are eight classes of superior black tea, each of these 
Cone, aud Co. will sell pure and unmixed at one 
u price of three shillings a pound, and there is no better 
black tea. There are five classes of superior green tea; each 
of these Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will sell pure and unmixed 
at one uniform price of four shillings a pound, and there is no 
better green tea. 


LIST OF CHOICE TBAS—BLACK. 


1, The finest 8s. a lb. This tea is ex- 

gens Seen your, & on the palate, and one of 
finest teas ever imported into England. 

2. The finest M Congou, 8s.alb. This is ripe, lemon- 
melon flavoured tea, abounding in strength and quality. 

8. The finest Kyshow Congou (the prince of teas), 3s. a lb. 
This is brisk, rich, true Pekoe Souchong-flavoured tea, perfect 
in ity, beautifully mani full 


perfect in 8 
of flower; a tea to sip, to dwell upon, to turn over on the 
te as an alderman does his turtle; suitable for the draw- 
-room, the boudoir, the cottage, the palace, the toiling 
millions as well as the upper ten thousand; the former cannot 
drink a more economical tea, the latter, with all their wealth, 
cannot buy better tea. 

4. The finest Assam Congou, 38. a Ib. This is very strong 
tea, of Indian growth, draws a deep red liquor, is very pun- 
gent, a little coarse, but drinks full in the mouth. It is quite 
a distinct class of tea, rather peculiar, and not appreciated by 
all ; in fact, to like it requires an acquired taste. 

5. The finest Oolong, 3s. a d. This is high burnt, very 

ungent tea, and is an es favourite with the tea-drink - 
— mblic in America, among whom it is more esteemed than 
in land ; in fact, the Americans drink hardly any other 
tea. It draws a pale liquor, and resembles green tea in many 


: 


6. The finest Canton scented Pekoe, 3s. a lb. eet an 
p y 
sharpness of flavour, and is frequently used to fetch up the 


7. The finest Foo Chow scented Pekos, 38. a Ib. This is a 
8 twisted leaf, scented with jeseamine flower. 
en in it exhales a rich and fragrant perfume, which 
is perhaps less grateful to the palate than to the other 


Princely Kyshow. 
No other price for black tea. 


LIST OF FINE GREEN TEAS. 


9. The finest Moyane Hyson, 4s. alb. This tea is delicately 
fine, Its flavour resembies that of the cowslip, and the colour 
of the infusion is marvellously like cowslip wine. It possesses 
ee re a ee It is principally consumed 


10. The finest Young Hyson, 4s. a lb. This is a sma 
leaf, the really fine (such as Cooper — 


and Cooper 
Co. sell) is exveedingly strong, and of a very fine almond 
vour. 


r 
m t ent flavour 
in leaf, and vy; it is not so fine or 80 n 


pure in 
flavour as Hyson, but its great strength renders it a favourite 
with many. 


12. The finest Ping Suey Gunpowder, 4s.a lb. This is very 
email in the load, veay hamdanene ond come resembles 
heads, but is not so pungent in liquor as Moyune Gun A 
18. The finest Imperial, 48. a lb. This is a large knotty leaf 
tea, very strong, but not much in flavour; but when really 
fine is sought by the curious. 

other price 
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half-chests, 

about twenty 

will R 

Cooper, net cash only, with 
* mene these prices, 
must rely of public support. 


station; but Cooper, Cooper, and Co. do not pay railway 
carriage. As t r peices are fally ninepenos a Nes 
the prices usually charged, for teas of a lower character, the 


Cheques to be crossed, “ National Provincial Bank of 
England.” 


AVA SOUCHONG.—The HOUSEHOLD 


3 COMPANY warrant their JAVA SOUCHONG to 
e 


Finest Tea ever gold at.. . 8d. per Pound, 
A Caddy, Two Pounds 6. Od, 
A Canister, Bight Pounds. .... 198. $d 


This Tea is fine eno for the U Ten Thonsand and 
up cu bean . : 


Clarance and Co., Tea Merchants, 
158, CANNON-STREBT, near London - bridge. 


\EA.—The HOUSEHOLD TEA COM- 
PANY Supply FAMILIES at WHOLESALE PRIOKS 
with the best o Shilling Tea and the Finest Half-Srown 


Tea that can be procuredin London. Orders 


receipt of P. O. O. or Stamps; if for Twenty Pounds Tea, 
carriage free. 


or | | 
| BY ROYAL ta ad COMMAND, 
| 


* thine 


a pay —— tin 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL Fans. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET (Oorner of Chanocery-lane), 
Carriage Paid to the Country en Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48, 5s., 
and 66, per ream. 


TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for 


: or Foreign Correspondence, 5 quires 
oy 3 


ream. Envelopes to match, La. per 100. 3 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s, 6d., 58. 6d., 
and 68. Gd. per thousand. 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, high inner 
flap, le, per 100, or 9s. 6a. per 1, 000. 
CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2a. 6d. and 8s. per 1,000. 


STRAW PAPER—I ved 
By yet. ER—Impro quality, Nu. 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 68. 6d. 


per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4. and 
fa, 6d. per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, la. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 


COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 
to le, fer 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from Se. 
amy py two | a three letters, from Ys. 


Were a 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms. GOOD COPY 


cream 
paper, 40 2a. dozen, Universal do., with 
engraved Hines, is. 4d. and 2s. $4. per dos 

Illustrated Price List of Stationery Cabineta, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albuma, &c., post free. 


(rant 1841.) 


ASSAM T E A. 
HE UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY 


UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 
69, King William-street, London, B.C. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained he Dublin 


Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 


Sold in bottles 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the — in the ipal towns in Englend; o 
wholesale at 8, Great W l-street, London, W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


SAUCE,—_LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Is prepared solely by Laa and Pesains. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned worthless imfta- 
tions, and should see that Lea and — Namee are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRING SAUCE. 
rn 
„Ln „ &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 
Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies 
of the highest quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACEWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEBN, 


tors of White’ tal 
Derr 
world, and wholesale at the Manufactory— 


SOHO-SQUARBE, LONDON. 
USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRS38 USES NO OTHER. 
FRAGRANT SOAP. 
The celebrated United Service” Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 


MANOFACTUREBD BY 
J. O. & J. FIELD, Patentes of the Self-fitting Candies. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warebousemen, and others 
„% Use no other, See name on each tablet, 


1212 


: D I OE UNMGR ls NOE 6 AS ap. DY td. Hy LOE OE —˙ IONE SPS 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, pe for the Oounting-house, 


under The Companies’ Act, 11 
ved and P Onioial ¢ 8 


Certificates deale Designed and 
Executed.—AsSH and T. 40, Fieet-street, ony E. O., 
and opposite the Railway Stations, London - bridge, 8. 


RON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and 
igranta’ . in 
09, Busten N. W. 
IPRINd MEDICINE.—The best purifier of 
SX WONSDELL'S PILLS, which, by thelr mild. yoe 


effectual operation, remove all pee acoumulations, 
regulate the secretions of the liver howels, strengthen the 
stomach, and purify the blood. Unlike many „ they 


do not induce liability to take cold, or establish a necessity for 
the habitual use of 8 and are thus strongly reoom- 
mended as the BUST FAMILY MBDICING, by all 
Chemists and other in patent at le, itd. 
— — and 4s. 6d. holesale Depot, 2, 

ndon. 


Nein y 
Dix ans COMPOUND,” which is becoming 


the 

remedy. Sold by all Chemists and Druggi i 

— 10 lid. and. 2. „ aud Wholesale by ether end 
Sons, Sanger and Sons, Newberry, Sutton, Edwards, G0. 


RUPTU R&S, 
BY HER rs MOCMAIN E PATENT. 


HITES MOC- IN PATENT 
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» PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
iée., TI., 260. 6d,, and Sle, 64 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 5. 10. 10d, 


to be made payable to John White, Pos 
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selves master of the case as it now stands is fully 
Nonconformist 


CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT EXAMINED. By W. J. 
* Daunt. Price 28. per hundred. 


CHURCH, Price 2s, per 
8. THE IR 
CHURCH, 


* 


336 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Arn. 1, 1868. 


ae CHURCH. 


SPEBCH of Mr. MIALL on the IRISH CHUROH in the | | 


HOUSE of COMMONS in 1856. A New Edition, price 4d, 


2. THE IRISH CHURCH : an Historical and Statistical Ro- 
—4 oa — g. Sxeats, n correc- 


His pamphlet abounds in facts which cannot 
be too widely known.” —Datly News. 

Within the compass of less than eighty pages all the au- 
thentic information desired by politicians for wpe — 2 


3. THE IRISH ‘CAUROH. — PLEAS for the IRISH 


4. THE IRISH CHUROH.—OPINIONS | on the IRISH 
hundred. 


RISH CHURCH.—FACTS ABOUT the IRISH 
Price 2s. per hundred. 


Liberation Society, 8, Sexjeante’inn, ax and Arthur Miall, 


“SOCIAL INFLUENCES OF THE 
STATE CHURCH. By Bowarp Miatu. Price 6d. 


Liberation and Arthur M 
i tte Sete pre 


A Leoture by the Rev. J. D. Massinauam, M. A., ae 


hat Ee HALL.“ New Magazine of 


Just published, 8vo, 6d., 
STATE CHURCH CONTROVERSY. 
A Written Discussion between the Rev. Charles Wil- 
Er- fr. —— and the Rev. J. D. Massingham, 
from the Bacup newspapers. 


wr One Penny, 
THE CHURCH of IRELAND Sa 


London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-ro 


I, 
TREATISE on the RESURRECTION. 
— a small Contribution to Theology. By Paton J. 


8 of Blantyre. 2, 6d. 
“Contains the gist of the matter in a small compass, and 
ably the sound and Scriptural view.”—Guardian. 
clearness and force of mind. The great merit of 
the its combination of brevity with oom 


We must also strongly recommend the author's nence 
from hypothesis and tive representation.” —Noncon- 


II. 
THE PATH of REPENTANCE: being 
Village Sermons for Lent and Haster. By Huan Tarior, 
NM. A., late Curate of Wark. 2s. 6d. 


III. 


‘FEAR NOT YE.” An Easter Thought for 
those who are Seeking Jesus. By Rev. P. B. Powan. 2d. 


IV. 


WHAT the LILIES SAY to BOYS and 
GIBLS: An Easter Address. * 


THE SPRING BOUQUET. A Story for 


Js Tri to JESUS dad t. 
RESURRECTION of the BODY. An Easter Offering. 
the Rev. Francis Tamron. 18. 6d. 


London : William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 


On the Ist April, price 6s. 
HE WESTMINSTER. REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LEVI. APRIL, 1808. 
OONTENTS, 


and the Shrine. 
Notions of Government : the Irish Question. 
ny vo abe the MabAbb4rata. 


Tritbner and Oo., 60, Paternoster-ro 
1 15 CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. 
ONCONFO 


ms * 1 PENNY 


First Number, Friday, April ard. 


Conrants.—Notes of the Month— Ireland and the Irish 
Dean pga shy Theory of a 


London : 


ve National © buroh—How the State should 
esa by Solomon Leonard, 
— — — telligence—Cure for 


Arthur M 18, Bouveri 
— —— 2 — ur Miall, 18, Bouverie- 


Sacred Music. No. III. for APRI 
1. New 


ConTENTS. 
Sacred He giveth His Beloved Sleep.” By 

June Benxpicr. (Illustrated. 
„. Pianoforte Transcription, *‘ Sound the Loud Timbre.” 


N Lilies of the Field.” By E. J. 
** [ think of Thee.” By R. Repuxap. | 
at the Harmoni : 


um. No.3, By Z. F. 


5. 
Gey, Gre harborong sre Lae London, W 
o 2 „ Broadway, Ladgate-hill. : 


Just published, 800 pp., post 8v0, b., cloth (postage 10d.), 
OLESOME FARE: a Manual of the 
og of 


pts for the Sedentary, the 


‘ Convalescent, By Epmunp 8. and ETI J. 


Bick, and the 


compiled with a view to giving 
be eaten, by whom, and at what 
be prepared.” — Nonconformist, 


1 Co, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, 


| 


— ’ 


REV. DR. RALEIGH’S WORKS. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


QUIET RESTING PLACES. 


In crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 66., 


THE STORY OF JONAH. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF THE 


REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, 


M.A., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-53. 
Edited by 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


With Steel Portrait. One Volume. 8vvo. 12a. 


REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON’S 
SERMONS. 5 


FIRST SERIES. Small crown 8vo. 2 Now Ready. 

arty | D boty Small crown 8vo. 5s. April lst. 
ES. Small crown 8vo. 56. May lst. 

FOURTH SERIES. Small crown 8vo. 5s. June ist, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


Cloth, demy 8vo, 620 pp., price 8s. 6d. 


HE GLORIOUS GOSPEL UNFOLDED. 
By Henry WEBB, 
“The tone of this volume is healthy and soundly evan- 
gelical, and its plan is comprehensive .”—Christian Witness. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationer’s Hall- 
court. 


In one volume, small 4to, 1,500 pages, 128. 6d. cloth, 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. A New Edition 
of the Authorised Version. By Ropert B. Buaciapzr, 

Author of the “ Chronological New Testament.” 

% Exeouted with care, thought, and reverence.”—British 


ont Help lly comprehensive and admirably arranged.“ 


** No family ‘should be without 20 instructive an edition.”— 
Witness. 


% We cannot imagine a Bible more likely to be thoroughly 
was saat —Guardian. 
. Performed a difficult task with a fair measure of 
success. "Churchman, 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Stationers’-hall-court. 


6 * — Ja — Bt ge inh me 
Sty wet cok aa | 
TC LMILY BIE , 


ritings, and 
„ Brrzs, M. A., Author of 
Modern Thought.” Price, reduced from £3 


ble 
aisha ae ring te 
5 any person proouring teu 
becribers, and sent carriage free to any railway station ia 
England. Testimonials and Illustrated Specimens free. Bound 
Copies in Stock. 


London : Bangsters’, La Belle Savage-yard, E. O. 


10 ann tte yep HEADS OF 
LIES, AND OTH 


HE CLASS S and the DESK. knie original, 

un and unrivalled work consists of two series :— 

The OLD AMENT Series contains 144 Prepared Lessons. 

The NEW TESTAMENT Series contains 180 Prepared 
Lessona, with 50 Outlines of Su School Addresses. Both 

Series are . anne ble to the Class iv schools, the Desk 

in addresses, and the tin Series 


discourses. Each 
is accompanied with pats indexes, and contain about 4,000 
Scripture references. Each Lesson is seen at one view, the 
notes on the left-hand the analysis and practical 
references on the right. e Lessons are in such a form that 
the preacher or the * who uses them may with ease 
pane their drift, and will find himself — 2 —— with ample 
for discourse, independently of any 
— AB of his own. Many preachers, as well as teachers, 
have found the lessons convenient, not only as a saving of 
but also as a guide in other Scriptural subjects. 

0 — . seen no work hitherto so eminently calculated to 
Ph. to and impress ous instruction on the minds of 
Sabbath School scholars as the one now before us.“ Witness. ¥ 

% Nor do we know a more useful little manual to 
into the hands of teachers who are beginning to study their 
Bible with the view of imparting instruction. To read with 
personal profit is one thing; to read so as to teach is another. 
To aid the last process is the writer's aim; and we deem 
his book a success.” ThE Freeman. 
Bach series. is complete in 12 Nos. at 2d., or 1 vol., cloth 
bevelled, 8s.; postage, 3d. g 


Sangsters’, La Belle Sauvage- yard, E. C., and all Booksellers, 


Tee BAPTIST MAGAZINE for MARCH, 

rice 6d. contains—Old Baptist Chapels in Southwark— 

of Sacramental Religion examined—‘‘I Appeal 

re Theory, as Union with the Church of England possible 

—Christian Work in the Island of Sardinia—The Three Sides 

of 3 drain < S¢ Gold in Pictures of Silver—Upon Pews 

—The Mether’s Love—Reviews—In- 

talligonco— Missionary Hera Herald—Chronicle of the British and 
Irish Baptist Home Mission. 


London: 
Yates and 


in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, B.C. 
PARCELS of 51. tee OP Ee rom sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England . 
Book Sodietiag, Sohools, and large buyer supplied on the 
most advantageous terms. 
ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


, 62, Paternoster-row, London. E. C.; 
, Charch- ~passage, Chanoery-lane. } 


| 


1 


On 0 
e 4, will be N. vols. r 
EMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. By 


Frances Baroness Von Buysen. 
Tondo Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster - row. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. DAVIDSON. 
On Monday next, April 6, in 2 vols. 8vo, 


AX, INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theo- 
logical. "By the Rev. 8. Davibeon, Db. LL. .* 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, revised, in 8vo, price 18. 6d 9 


Tae LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES 
of SCRIPTURE in their RELATION to EACH 
+ ake — 4 the 3 of the CHURCH, 
. — — USTUS ULISSOLD, M. A., formerly of Exeter 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster- row. 


SUN DAY LECTURES to WORKING. 
MEN. By the Rev. Hun Srowarr Brown. 


The 
2 volume, bound in cloth, containing fifty-two interest- 


tures, price 3s. 6d. ; or in Four Parts, 10d. each, 
41 statements and powerful appeals.”—The Chri- 


tian World 


lenden! F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


ꝙ— — 


Just published, extra cloth, 2s. 6d., Illustrated by Thirty- 
three Wood 


cuts, 


HE TREES of OLD ENGLAND: Sketches 
of the Aspects, Associations, and Uses of those which 


| constitute the Forests, and give Effect to the Scenery of 1 * 


Native Country. By Lzo H. Grimpon, Author of Life : 
Nature, &., The Little Things of Nature, 0. 

„A most pleasing account of some of the larger trees of 
these islands.” — Morning Star. 

„We heartily commend this work to all students and lovers 
of nature.” Christian World. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, I. O. 


— — 


Elegantly bound, price ls., 


AA EARBTSEASE : a Bouquet of Love Lyrics. 
This work, containing 500 Love P from the best 
Poets, is intended as an aid to those who insert poetical 
extracts in their friendly correspondence. In it will be found 
8 for lover to lover, friend to friend, or relative 


London: F. Pitinan, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


OU ETERNAL HOMES. 
Fourth Edition. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row E. O. 


Second Edition, limp cloth, price 1s., 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY ; How to 


or, 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Sect thedihep Senter, 
By T. MacuaRen. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


Just published, 
ARTE of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. Also 
oe of Revs. Newman Hall, Dr. Raleigh, O. H. 
8 9 Brock, 8. Martin, W. Landels, 2 — 
8 0 


Samuel Morley, Edward Miail, anyon, Dickens, Carl Carlyle’ 


8 1s, each, free for 18 stam in end- 
less variety. Portraits taken daily, FRED. 30 BS, 146, 
OX®ORD-STREET, LONDON. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Sews perfectly on materials of any thickness, and Embroiders 
superior to any Machine in the Market. 


EXCELSIOR has no equal for FAMILY SEWING? ” Price 
. 6a. Lists free. 


WHIGHT AND MANN, 
143, HOLBORN-HILL, LONDON, E. O. 


QEWIN G MACHINES. 


W F. THOMAS & Co. 
* 


TAI CELEBRATED “ No. 2,” £10. 


[)OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH. Work alike on both 
sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W F. THOMAS 49021 1 & 2, , CHEAPSIDE, 
e and Regent-circus, Oxford 


GOAL. — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co.’s price is now 268. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh. —13, Cornhill; Purfleet-wharf, Earl- 
street, Blackfriars; Eaton-wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel) ; Sunderland-wharf, Peckham ; and Dur- 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth ; also at Brighton at local prices. 


Caution.—G. J. O. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their name. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’8 Hetton, South 
Hetton, Haswell, —— Lambton Wall“ , dy ae 
steamers and railway, oo ton; * oo 
Wall’s-end Seconds, 24s. ; your igan, 238.; G. Chambers 
iffe, 238. ; new 


Barnsley, 20s. ; 
18s. ; Nuts, 16s. ; best small, Se. ; : Tanfield (to r 5, Harr 
per chaldron. Net cash * 
eened. Highbury and Highgate, N 1 
Kingsland, N. E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road 
—— Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway: ; and 
4and5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. No Agents employed. 
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